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An Evening Prayer. 


BY ALICE G. HOWARD. 


O God, my Father, full of tender love! — 
O Lord of earth, Monarch, up above ! 
In holy reverence I bend the knee; 
Incline thine ear—be gracious unto me, 
| lay the day low at thy blessed feet; 
For thine acceptance, Lord, oh, make it meet ! 
This, well I know, can only come by grace; 
In thine own name I kneel before thy face. 
All that I have, or am, or hope to be; 
All that I wish for, Lord, I bring to thee. 
In fullest love I step into the night; 
Where’er it please thee, Lord, oh, give me 
light ! 
BERKELEY, Cal. 


FROM MY SKETCH-BOOK. 


BY REV. J. W. BRIER, JR. 


Round Valley is completely circum- 
mured. Until recently, the only possi- 
ble way out of it was to climb over the 
western spur of Mt. Sanhedrim, and, 
after a prolonged encounter with natural 
difficulties, reach shire, 
town and capital. To enable Covelo, 


The valley is yellow and green in the 


the metropolis of Round Valley, to com. . 


municate with the ocean, a road was 
built to Westport. | 

We were encamped near that high- 
way, about one league from Cahto, and 
Covelo was our objective point. A 
strange interest attaches to remote, iso- 
lated communities ; their virtues attract 
as strongly as their vices repel. Every 
one must acknowledge the charm that 
draws to savage tribes in process of rec- 
lamation. Reader, permit me to carry 
you, with as little agitation and fatigue 
On your part as may be, over thirty-eight 
miles of remarkable ups and downs. 
We are nearing the threshold of Sep- 
tember, and the days are scorchinz hot. 
At six of the morning, long arrows of 
flame are darted down upon us from the 
Eastern pass. ‘They poison our flesh, 
making it more than sensitive to the at- 
tacks of flies—those pests of the world, 
winged maggots that swarm from every 
thicket, and assert a dominion wide as 
that of the air. We wind to the sum- 
mit, and, for a moment, pause to 
“ breathe our panting steeds.” They 
no longer arch their necks ; they are no 
longer impatient of restraint ; their nos- 
trils are expanded, thin, red and quiver- 
ing, and their throbbing flanks are 
dashed with spray. 

Now we begin our long descent, a 
sort of plunge through gleam and shade, 
and soon our road becomes a narrow 
dog-way, dropping down to the ragged, 
. resounding channel of one of the tribu- 
taries of the Eel. This it spans by a 
lofty bridge, and proceeds at once to 
double a_ succession of stupendous 
promontories, whose walls are shot 
into dizzy altitudes. On the right hand 
danger impends; on the left it is abys- 
mal. Northward, and far across the 
gulf, rise a wilderness of towering heights 
and overturning crags. For miles the 
narrow shelf, frequently built up of self- 
quarried fragments, has not one foot to 
spare, 
sightly horror might follow the slightest 
inattenti»n on the part of the driver, or 
misstep of heedless horse, or giving way 
of trusted bolt. The descent to Eel 
river will be remembered for the sinuos- 
ities of a steep and narrow grade. 

It ison the sunny side of the fore- 
noon; but we realize. by degrees what a 
tremendous evaporator we are getting 
into, and are glad when horses and 
wheels go splashing through the stream, 
that here rushes among boulders and 
Over treacherous shoals of sand. By 
and by it will meet its confluents in a 
wider channel, where its ‘‘eddying bays” 
will reflect the enchantment of forest 
cover and whispering shore. 
over its ‘sandy shallows,” lingerinz by its 
“shingly bars,” with doze and start, and 
merry gallop, it will reach, at length, a 
vale of wondrous beauty; it will loiter 
at many a ford, and slide by many a 
‘farie fruland” and “many a field and 
fallow,” and, far down, where 

‘‘Willows whiten and aspens quiver’’; 
And where, on either side, long fields of 
clover lie, it will meet the incoming tide, 
and become a “brimming river” Bah! 
the water, so crystal clear, is almost 
tepid. Who can wonder, after its long 
and agitating journey through the wind- 
ing throat of the hills? Yet, there:is 
gladness in it for the panting stag, and 
the lolling wolf, for the eagle and the 
wren, and for vast quarries of serpents 
that steal down to its margin, or drop, 
writhing, into its whirling pool. 

It is two leagues to the top of the 
mountain, and there is no way-station, 
inviting us to rest in its deep shades, and 
drink from its brimming fountain. We 
must climb; but, part of the road is 
among the pines, and, from their dis- 
tant, deeper shadows, we hear the shout 
of the ox-driver, the whirr of the saw, 
and the resounding sirokes of the ax. 
At last we gain the highest point; and 
lo, flat beneath us is the valiey, round 
aS a wheel, and level as a threshing 
floor. Whoa! Let us survey the mighty 
amphitheatre—scene of more than one 


real tragedy, and, if we mistake not, of 


one that is being perpetually enacted. 


We cannot immediately withdraw atten- 
tion from the arena. A rare and sub- 
tile haze envelops the mountains; yet, 
no part of the landscape 1s obscured. 


robing of pasture and grain field, or- 
chard and meadow, grove land, corn 
land and hop land. Many of the dwell. 
ings are “half lost in belts of hop and 
breadth of wheat.” Some of them are 
older than the commonwealth. For 
two-score years the cows have gone in 
and out by yonder narrow lanes, with 
lowing and the tinkling and jingling of 
bells. Amid yonder passive scenes, ‘the 


Seasons have brought to childhood gay- 


ety and mirth; to manhood and woman- 
hood, with labor and leisure, happiness 
and tears; and there, even there, as in 
the crowded city, death has stilled the 
heart, and gathered the moldering form’ 
to the shadow of the ‘‘village yew.” 
Meanwhile, the commerce of the world 
has broken on far-off strands, and rolled 


‘in its customary channels, unheeded. 


This beautiful valley was formerly held 
in the red man’s undisputed right. It 
was a small part of that wide domain, 


bounded by the Shasta Range and the’ 
ocean, of which not the Spaniard, not | 
the Russian, but the Indian, was the 


We shudder to think what un-'/! 


Gliding | 


lean. 


sole and rightful proprietor. It was a 


LETTER FROM BOSTON. 


Paciric: Boston and its sub- 
urbs are taking the warm-weather vaca- 
tion of 18913. Strange ministers occupy 
the pulpits, if the churches are not clos- 
ed entirely ; and strange people occupy 
a pew each in ‘some of the large 
churches. This is the time to examine 
the shell of ‘the hub,” while the axle is 
out taking on its annual supply of lubri- 
cating oil. | 

Through the gilded dome of the 
State-house, into the little cupola above, 
I was conducted by a friend of seventy 
summers, and from this pivotal point of 


sionaries that the Woman’s Board sup- 


Woman “id Board ports were called, and a fervent prayer, 
Ot the Pacific. mentioning each by name, was offered. 


Par Galen M. So, with ‘Parise God from whom all 

blessings flow” on our lips and in our 
hearts, we adjourned to the church par- 
lors, where tables were most beautifully 
spread with that which was both appe- 
tizing and refreshing. 

The afternoon session was preceded 
by an half-hour devotional meeting, con- 
ducted. by Mrs. French; subject, 
“Stewardship.” The leader emphasized 


Pond, 
Mis. F. B. Pullan. | 

RECORDING SECRETARY—Mrs. S. S. Smith, 1704 Geary 
street, San Francisco. 


Home SecreTArizs—Mrs. J. H. Warren, 1316 Mason 
street, San Francisco; Mrs. I. E. Dwinell, 450 Ply- 
mouth avenue, Oakland. 


ForEIGN SECRETARY—Mrs. Joseph HutchinsOn, rro 
Liberty street, San Francisco. 


R. E. Cofe, 572 Twelfth street,Oak 


Aupitor—E. P. Flint, Esq. 


All contributions for the Young Ladies’ Branch of the 
Woman’s Board should be sent to Miss Grace E. Good 


realm as varied and fair as European | 


adventurer had ever 
Here were— 
“‘Meight and cold, and splendor of the hills”s 
lofty solitudes where— 

_ ‘**Lean-headed eagles yelped alone,” 
And where, from “monstrous ledges,” 
and far-jutting crags, the monarch of all 
this was to survey his kingdom; valleys 
waiting for “plenty in the maize” and 


lighted upon. 


the “spirited purple of the vine;” abound- | 


ing forests and populous streams! Lit- 
tle of all this remains to the Indian; yet 
his scanty possession is said to be great- 
er than his wants. Beyond the reserva- 
tion he is a vagrant. Let us go and 
see him in that home, excepted from 
the sweeping confiscation of his estate, 
by the wise and humane policy of a 
Christian government. A line has been 
drawn midway of the valley, and the 
red man inhabits the North, the pale face 
the South. Let us go and see the two 
communities, and note the advantages 
accruing to the fortunate native from 
the propinquity of American civilization. 
But, ere we descend from our lofty sta- 
tion, let us sweep the circuit of the hills; 


hills yellow and brown, and patched 


with dark green, furrowed at intervals; 
yet, unlike too many of our California 
hills, without the appearance of being 
Above and beyond are the moun- 
tains, cloven and sculptured;aged moun- 
tains, with massive forms, clad in royal 
purple and crowned with such kingly 
heads as those of Linn, St. John and 


Sanhedrim. 
( Zo be continued. ) 


_ RIGHTEOUS INDIGNATION. 


Last Sunday evening a lady of this 
city wrote as follows: ‘‘I am moved to 
a great indignation, and nothing short of 
taking my penin hand and making a 
complaint will ease my spirit. I make 
you the lightning rod, so to speak, of my 
disturbed condition, with the hope that 
you will ventilate the matter in THE Pa- 
cIFIc. That which has disturbed me 


acted, and where the diplomas are dis- 


and almost spoiled my Sabbath is this: 


A new railroad is being built on Sacra- 
mento street. I make no mention of 


the daily annoyances which the dwellers | 


on this street have to submit to during 
its construction. We patiently endure 
them all, knowing that they are but tem- 
porary; but a far more serious evil, and 
one that will do harm by its influence, 


is before us to-day, and the religious pa- | 
‘pers and the churches should raise their 
voices, andstr ive to prevent the evil. | 


From the earliest hour this morning 
the work of construction has been going 


hue, Treasurer Y. L. B. W. B., 1722 Geary street, S. F 


observation and of influence I itooked 
Out upon the most important. scenes of 
our early national history. The Com- 
mon just below reminds us of the early 
and of later patriotism. Its monument Board of the Pacific was held in the 
of the Boston Massacre, the Soldiers’ | First Congregational church, San Fran- 
and Sailors’ Monument, the tombstones cisco, Thursday, September 3, 1891. 
in the old burying-ground, all speak in | The devotional exercises of the first 
words that all may read of men who half-hour were ably conducted by Mrs. 
used their lives, and finally gave them, ; Dwinell—showing the high honor con- 
for their country—for our country. The ferred upon those who work with and 
student of history finds many other for Christ—this should transform mission 
spots of deepest interest upon the Com- | Jabor into a sweet, royal service that 
mon and its surroundings. We look knows no drudgery. | . 
from the ‘‘New State House,” too small Then our loved President, Mrs. 
for present use, and too sacred for de- Jewett, opened the general meeting with 
struction, out upon the building growing the reading ef Scripture, giving some 
by its side. The mewes? State House, precious words of promise to wing the 
with the new, will meet the needs of earnest prayers that followed, and tune 
ages. It is possible that within its walls the hymn, in which all joined, into a 
history as important and as glorious'will song of triumph, “Joy to the world” 
be created as that which was conceived for Him whose name should be great 
in the Old State House, standing at the among the heathen “from the rising of 
head of State street. _ , the sun, to the going down of the same.” 
Only a little distance from this is, Next came the eighteenth annual re- 
Faneuil Hall, not less famous and not “port of the Recording Secretary, Mrs. 
less sacred as the Cradle of Liberty, in aa ghar the Home Secretary, Mrs. 
which patriotism was rocked, not to Dwinell. Theelection of officers was next 
sleep, but into a vigorous manhood. _ | in order. 
Turning the eye from this vicinity, SO board were re-elected, and the murmur 
full of hallowed associations, we view In | of applause that came from the audience 
the distance the Bunker Hill monument. | emphasized the feeling that those who 
It seems to be but little above the sur-. had borne the heat and battle of the 
rounding ground; but a visit to the , years should remain until the Master’s 


OUR MEETING. 


place, a climb up the hill, and an as-  joving call—Come up higher’—should | 


cent of the two hundred and ninety: four : place upon their faithful brows the gold- 


The all-day meeting of the Woman’s 


the necessity of being watchful of our 
words, our money, and our influence, as 
those who were accountable to God. 


Then came Mrs. Hutchinson’s report 


as Foreign Secretary, which, we trust, 
will be given with that of Mrs. Smith’s 


| and Mrs. Dwinell’s in full, in the col- 


umns of THE Pacreic. Such worthy 
papers should be read most carefully by 
all who love the Master’s work. 

The novelty of the afternoon was the 
appearance upon the platform of senry 
Nanpei, chief and _ teacher from 


His broken English 


Morning Star. 
“I thank 


was particularly attractive. 
mined to spend eternity with him.” He 


land home, five or six thousand miles 


Without hesitation the same | 


steps still necessary to enable one to en crown, and bid them hearty welcome 
look out of its highest window, quite | with these words—‘‘She hath done what 
suffice to convince us of its elevation. she could.” A telegram of greetings 


We get the points of the compass, locate from the Boston Board showed the one- | 


the troops, British and Continental, and ess of the Christian heart in the great 
fight the battle over again. We recall work of the world’s salvation: 3 
our thoughts to present time and cir- To the W. B. M. P.: “Love, sym- 
cumstance, and wonder at the oak that pathy, hope. (I Thess. i: 3.) “ ‘Remem- | 
has grown from this acorn, _ bering without ceasing your work of | 
A half day in Cambridge gives a taste faith, and labor of love, and patience of | 
for more—a taste never to be satisfied; | hope in our Lord Jesus. Christ in the 
for the more one feeds on such food, | sisht of God and our Father.’ ” . 
the hungrier he becomes. _Passing } -The next hour was taken up with a 
through the transept of Memorial Hall, spirited discussion on ‘Plans of Work 
we see inscribed in marble the names of | and Study; Shall They be Uniform ?” 
Harvard’s sons who fell in the civil | Mrs, Dwinell strongly recommended be- 


troduced by Mrs, Fisher. 


war. On one side of the transept is a coming so familiar with the subjects 
large and elegant dining hall, adorned | presented at each monthly meeting as 
with portraits of hundreds of noted men, | to be able to give “talks”—throwing in | 
who may be presumed to witness the | a large amount of personal magnetism | 
undergraduates at their meals and won-| jn order to hold the interest. After the | 
der. Onthe other side is the theatre 


: discussion it was moved and carried 
in which the celebrated Greek play was | that the plan of Mission Studies be rec- 


ommended to the auxiliaries for another 
year. Mrs. Gulick, a missionary from 
San Sebastian, Spain, with her beautiful 
face all aglow, told us of God’s marvel- 
lous dealings with that people; how the 
seed had fallen on the ground and 
brought forth fruit in Christian lives, 


tributed. Five hundred thousand dol- 
lars covers the cost of the building, 
which is but one of many devoted to 
the necessities or the convenience of 
Harvard College. 

A visit to the Washington Elm recall- 


ed that memorable 3d of July, 1775, 
when Washington took command of the 
Continental army, and a continuation of 
the tour brought us to the door of that 
beloved poet whose life exemplified his 
words: 


*¢ Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing leave behind us ) 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 


She quoted a remark that a missionary 
end of the line than ors.” 


the inspiration of such gatherings as 
these. 


and sympathy. Then she opened to us 
an average Spanish home—no books, 


made, “that she had rather work at her ' 
‘But, 
said Mrs. Gulick, we have not 


We work and talk till we are — 
.tired of ourselves. We need fellowship | mouth; Miss McLevie, Third church; 


It is a quaint, old-fashioned house, with | "0 P@RE's: nothing to cultivate the mind, 


lilacs and elms in the front yard, and a 
hedge near the sidewalk. A decade has. 
past since Longfellow left these scenes; 
but the spirit of his verse still hovers 
there. Some little way beyond, the last 


sequently know nothing. The afternoons 
are spent on the promenade in fine dress 


Their ignorance leads them to feel that 


no social calls; they read nothing, con- | 


and gossip; the evenings at the opera. | 


on this Sabbath day. Carts with loads | 
of stone have filled the street, and de- | 
posited their loads with much noise and 

profanity. Thereis much shouting, and ' 


pounding, and confusion indescribable. write of what I saw in Boston, of the Gran- 


Drivers of the teams have called upon ary burying-ground containing the dust of 


God | the State, of Benjamin Franklin’s parents, 
+4 of Paul Revere, the record of whose fam- 


ous ride has thrilled the heart of every 
this. road ‘without apy special ciccgaal school-boy. How I would like to tell 


tion,” | 
x z . | of the Old South church and its con- 
peters Heat fo what all this | tents, of the New Old South and its 


sad service of a mourning multitude has 
just honored the burial of Lowell, whose 
memory will be not less cherished than 
that of Longfellow. How I would like to 


rush and hurry is for, they may learn 


Spain is the world, that all improvements 
and inventions are original with them; 
i. ¢., when electric lights were introduc- 
ed, they boastingly said to the mission- 
ary, “You don’t have anything like ¢hat 
in America.” What hope is there for 
children reared in such homes? | 

One special plea of her heart. was for 
young ladies to go out to mission fields, 
to teach the gospel of the living God. 
To her surprise, mothers withheld their 
daughters, unwilling to make the sacri- 
fice. “Tithe your children as well as 
your money,” she said. They tried an 


the island are Christians. They have 


ted way of his is- | 
told us in a disconnecte y - sent cannot realize what they were denied. 


away. Three-fourths of the people on 


a $25 suit of clothes. One little ragged 


urchin, after repeated attempts of others. 
much older than he, succeeded, by the- 
help of a cheerful voice from a little- 


friend down below, in reaching the top, 


and was received as a hero. Love and. 


sympathy cheered him on; so the rays of 


the “little sunbeams” will cheer the 
hearts and penetrate the homes of the- 


far-off missionaries, amid their many dis- 
couragements. God speed you in your 
blessed work, “little sunbeams”; “you 
in your little corner, I in mine.” : 
Mrs. Cooper, in a few closing remarks, 
expressed her hearty interest in the 


work of the board, and told of anew — 


work that was being undertaken for the 
Indians; and gave the motto of this so- 
ciety to the children, ‘‘Do something 
for somebody, somewhere.” It was too. 
bad to have to close the hours so richly: 
crowded with blessedness and all too. 
short. ‘God be with you till we meet. 
again,” was the benediction as we sep- 


| arated, to come together again for the 


evening. 
At 7:30, Rev. Dr. Williams conduct- 


| 


the Lord I am safe in Jesus, am deter- | 


| 


prayer-meetings every morning and every | 


evening. Sundays they go to church 
from nine to twelve—three continuous 
hours! Think of that,San Franciscans ! 
But now the Spanish interference has 
broken up these gatherings, and they can 
only meet in secret. 
their hands.” 


“Their lives are in 
Oh, how earnestly he ; 


begged, “Do pray for my dear people, | 
that they may have meetings again, and 
I may go back to tell them of dear. 


Jesus !” | 

The Treasurer’s report—the pivot on 
which our many hopes and fears turn— 
calls for deep gratitude to God, that his 


children are led to continue their gifts | 


so faithfully. To be sure, it was not a// 


we wanted; the need is great, but the 


aggregate $4.700 only left a deficit of 
between two hundred and three hundred 
dollars of the amount necessary to fulfill 
pledges for the year. | 

Next a discussion —‘*How to advance 
the interests of the W. B. M. P. ?”?—in- 
Mrs. Merritt, 
Mrs. Brewer, Mrs. Sadler, Mrs. Gulick, 


|and Mrs, French, gave many valuable 


suggestions. 

Mrs.. Farnham spoke of her boys’ 
class that she was training to give—prac- 
tical illustration—twenty dollars this 


year through self-denial. | 
| Mrs, Williams read a paper on “How 


to Enlist the Church Members in this 
Work.” That, tov, no. doubt, will be 
published. | 

The ‘young ladies’ hour”—a new de- 
parture introduced by Mrs. Pullan— 
gave our Young Ladies’ Branch an op- 
portunity to make their workings known 
in an acceptable way. There was a 
short address by Miss Mary Wiliiams; 
then the Recording Secretary, Miss 


ed the opening services and introduced 


Ponape, who recently arrived on the Mrs. Gulick, who, on account of her 


husband’s illness, spoke in his place. 
Oh, how much of heart life. has been 
crowded into this day! What a privi- 
lege to be in the atmospbere of such. 
consecrated hearts! Those who were ab- 


Our final word of gratitude and cheer 
shall fitly be for the dear President of 
the W. B. M. P., and her noble band of 
co-workers, whose practical energies and 
loving, self-sacrificing hearts have been 
given unreservedly to the work of help- 
ing on the kingdom of the Redeemer. 

Let all the auxiliaries join with one 
voice, that these loving workers may. 
have patience and faith just to work on. 
steadily. The conquest of the world. 
for the King is a sure promise, but it: 
shall not be accomplished without great 
effort. The time is short; “labor here; 
rest hereafter.” And at last they from. 
heathen lands and we from California: 


shall meet in our Father’s home above, . 
where, when we look upon the face of 


the dear Jesus, we shall count it a joy 
to have been co-workers with him who. 
gave his precious life for the whole. 


world. 
‘* Forward ! let this be our motto 
: Henceforth; we will win the day. 
Upward ! Christ has gone before us, 
Evermore to light our way. 


‘* Forward! ever be our watchword; 
Let it ring the wide world o’er, 
Till He comes, our glorious leader— 
Comes to reign forevermore !’’ 


¥. E. 


ONLY 5% CENTS. 


The following to the editor is too 
good for our sisters, and too hard on us. 


| brothers to be his. sole possession; so he- 


eign missions (or fifteen cents) ! 


is 
the space so to do. 


prints it, that our sisters may have the 


joy of it, and that we brothers may help 


each other to bear the shame of it, and 


determine to show a better record an- 


other year. Five and a half cents the 
past year for each male member for for- 
Wilk 
some male member please show that this: 
a mistake? We will gladly give you 
But no sophistry. 


Alice Flint; Foreign Secretary, Miss and if we really have been giving in 


Merriam; report of the treasurer, Miss 
Goodhue—sum total of the Branch, 
$672.26. Bright, interesting reports 
were given by the eight auxiliaries, and 
then asdiscussion of ‘How are we to Get 
Money ?” participated in by Mrs. Ruth- 
rauff of Bethany; Miss Bames of Ply- 


Miss Hace, First church, Oakland; 
Miss Tenney, Plymouth-avenue; Mrs. 
Whitman of Alameda; Miss Richards of 


Saratoga. God bless the Young Ladies’ | 


Branch—much of the future of mission 


work in foreign lands rests on them. 


Mrs. Gulick supplemented these re- 
ports by complimenting the girls, and 
then repeating the last request of our 
dying Lord and Master—“Go ye into 
all the world and preach the Gospel;’ 
bid them take the words; turn heavenly 
light upon them, and with new conse- 
cration take for the year the motto: 


“Tord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 


The “Children’s hour’—conducted 
by Mrs. Pond—was delightful with its 
fresh young life and exhuberant spirit— 
“Suffer little children to come unto me.” 
Two papers were read by little girls ; 
one, ‘What was Made of Ten Cents”; 


that it is to get another railroad to the 
park. There is money in the business 
of breaking the day of rest, and another 
line must be added to the seven already 
crowded every Sunday. -Hence this out- 
rage on the religious sense of the com- 
munity. We live under the rule and 
reign of railroads. How long must this 
last ? * 


Three hundred and seventy-five out 
of the six hundred railway corporations 
of the United States prohibit the use of 
intoxicating liquor by. their employes. 
The Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, alone, expelled nearly four hun- 
dred members the past year for intox- 


beauty, and its works, of Phillips Brooks’ | 
grand church building, of the Museum 
of Fine Arts close by, of the Natural 
History and Institute of Technology 
hardly a block away, and of the fine Y. 
M. C. A. building, where I enjoyed a 
delightful service, and also looked in 
your own face and read the latest news 
from THE Paciric. .. Yes, there are 
many, many things I long to say, when 
I have only space to say “Good night.” 
_ Boston, Aug. 17, 1891. S. M.D, 


In the Tyrolese Alps Jarge tracts of 
land have been devastated by avalanch- 
es which have fallen into the valleys 


experiment inviting young ladies to come 
to Spain and learn the language, hoping 
they would imbibe the spirit of mis- 
sions and remain. and work—four res- 
ponded; spending a joyful, happy year, 
and then returning to their native land. , 
One, however, not satisfied, gave her 
heart.to the blessed service, and-is now 
in Spain in Mrs. Gulick’s place, while 
she is seeking needed rest and refresh- 


ment. There was so much in the spirit s 


of the words she spoke that we can not 
reproduce, that it seems almost wrong 
to attempt a report. | | 
_ A paper followed, ‘“‘The Story of the 
Conversion of a Witch Doctor,” by Mrs. | 
Holbrook of Africa. — 


and which have caused an immense 
amount of damage. 


“Just here the names of all the wis- 


the other, “The History of a Mite Box.” 
Duet and chorus, ‘Onward Go the Sun- ' 
beams; then a recitation, ‘The Sun- ' 
beams’ Lesson”; closing with the hymn, | 
“Little Lights.” Yes, “little lights,” but 
very bright ones and warm ones, filling 
our hearts with gladness and cheer, 
that they were early learning to spend 
their strength and talent in lighting souls 
Mrs. Eyster, with her sprightly en- 
thusiasm, told the children of spending 
the birthday ‘of the Queen at Wood-, 
ward’s Gardens; and the games for 
prizes there, one a greased pole, sur-. 
mounted by an English and an Ameri- 
can flag. The boy who could climb to 
the top and touch the flag should have | 


| this niggardly way, let us go down deep 
into our pockets and gzve this year, as 


we hope to go to heaven. 

“DEAR FRIEND: As you are about 
to have an avalanche of reports, papers, 
etc., from the Woman’s Board, I write 
to bespeak your clemency for them, and 
if you should hear any one complain of 
all the space we take up, will you please 
call their attention to the following facts : 


(1) We are twice as many in numbers 


(church members) as those that wear 
hats. (2) The sum total of all money 
raised on this Coast for foreign missions 


for 1890 was $4,884, of which the | 


women of the Woman’s Board raised 
$4,284. Average for each male mem- 
ber of our churches, 15 cents per mem- 
ber for the year ; for each female mem- 
ber, 61 cents, It is probable, also, that 
the women contributed their share 
towards the 15 cents. 
exact average for the men folks would 
be 514 cents a year! (I wish to be cor- 
rect.) For these reasons we ask your 
patient consideration and kind perusal 
of our generous contributions to the 
columns of the Paciric for this month. 
Perhaps some other matter could be 
omitted which is not of especial inte 

to us. Yours truly,” ball 


It may not. be generally known that 
we have a “keeper.of the great seal” of 
the United States, but it is a fact. He 
does not bear that title; in truth, he bears 
no title, being simply a clerk in the 
State Department; but for forty years he 
has had sole charge of the great seal of 
the United States, and.the Secretary of 
State himself cannot induce that faithful 
old clerk to unlock the doors which 
guard that emblem of the country’s lib- 


erties, without .a formal warrant signed 
by the President of the United States, 


printed or folded, send postal card to THe Pa- 
Address all letters to THE. 
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THE PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANGISCO, CAL. 


[WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1891. 


Miss’y Work. 


This department is opened and conducted in the inter- 
est of our Pacific Coast Sunday-Schools. A letter or arti- 
cle fromm some one of our District Superintendents will 
appear cach week. An invitation is also extended to 
pastors, Sunday-School superintendents, or others, to 
contribute any articles or items of interest to this column 

Cc. §.S.& P.S. DIRECTORY. 


District Superintendents—Rev. H. P. Case, Los An- 
les, Box 1863 (So.), Cal; Rev. Samuel Greene, 2306 
fourth Street, Seattle, Washington; Rev. W. S. Bell, 
‘Helena, Mon.; Rev. Loyal L. Wirt, 757 Market street, 
San Fram isco (Central and North), Cal.f Rev. Chas. H. 
Curtis, Port and, Or.; Rev. R. A Rowley, Edmonds; 
Rev. E. ]. Singer, Spokane Falls, Wash. 


‘Epirors Paciric:.I have just re- 
turned from a visit to the Sunday-school 
organized by missionary Rev. A. C. Walk- 

‘up at St. Marie.) ‘The place is reached by 


boat, starting from Cceur D’Alene City. | 


It is a most delightful trip. After going 
othe length of the lake, about twenty 
miles, we enter the St. Joe river. It is 
bdifficult to describe the beauties of this 
iriver, they are so many and varied. It 
618 navigable for about fifty miles, having 
a depth of from twenty to thirty feet. 


The banks are low, and are heavy with | 


foliage ; there is no perceptible current, 
so that it is just about as easy to travel 
up stream as down ; this is quite a sing. 
cular feature in a stream that rises far up 
in the mountains and has a course di- 
wrectly through a. mountainous district. 
-Up to a short time ago this country was 
mostly embraced in the Coeur D'Alene 
Indian Reservation, but not long since 
the lands were thrown open for settle- 
ment, and every available foot is taken. 
The lands are rich hay bottoms, that 
spread out from the river on either side. 
Much of these lands are still held by 
the Indians, and I saw large bands of 
Cayuse ponies feeding on the land, the 
only use they are put to by the noble 
red man. 
Towards evening we arrive at St. 
Marie. ‘There is quite a settlement at 
this point. It is the junction of theSt. 
Marie and St. Joe rivers. Sunday, at 
the appointed time, people began to 
come in canoes and small boats down 
the St. Marie and on the St. Joe. There 
are no roads in that part of the country; 
the cayuses and the buggies are all boats, 
and every man, woman and child is ex- 
pected to be able to manage one. Our 
‘place ot meeting was on the bank of the 
St Marie river, under the shade of some 
tall palm trees ; this was preferred to 
the schoolhouse. An organ was brought 
from a house near, and the music of 
voices soon mingled with its strains and 
the chorus of rustling leaves and 
branches overhead. Forty-six people 
were in the audience and at the Sunday- 
school. This school was organized a 
few weeks since by Rev. A. C. Walkup, 
who has long been a missionary in Mi- 
cronesia, and was visiting friends at St. 
Marie. I found quite a number of 
Christian people—every denomination 
almost being represented—willing, how- 
ever, to unite on the Congregational pol- 
ity if it was considered expedient to or- 
ganize a church. Five years will make 
a great change inthis country ; trading 
points will be multiplied, and settle- 
ments more numerous. The land is very 
rich, and adapted to all kinds of small 
fruits and hardier kinds of large fruits, 
offering inducements to capital and set- 
tlers. How desirable that the right 
foundation should be laid for the future 
building of this portion of the land! 
SPOKANE, Wash., August 27th. _ 


JOHN THE APOSTLE. 


When the master walked the earth in 
human form, though his ministry was 
to all the world, his message to nations 
yet to come, he chose certain ones to be 
especially his friends and _ pupils. 
Among these, in an inner circle, were 
Peter, James and John, and “he whom 
Jesus loved” was John, the youngest of 
all.. Born to that middle rank of life 
desired by Agur, he escaped both the 
sordid cares of poverty and the gross 
idleness and self-indulgence of wealth: 
His mind, neither clouded by the sub- 
tleties of too much training nor darken- 
ed by ignorance, was fitted to take firm 
hold of the truths proclaimed by Jesus. 
Allied by blood relationship to the fam- 
ily of Christ, at the first call he left 
home and business to follow in the Mas- 
ter’s footsteps, even as he had followed 
John the Baptist. ah 

Henceforth, ambition, family, com- 
fort, safety, were naught; he followed one, 
greatest and wisest. He saw his many 
miracles, he listened to his wondrous 
teaching; with Christ he stood in the 
chamber of death, and saw the dead 
arise at a single word, on the Mount of 


Transfiguration; he caught a glimpse of 


the divine glory, he saw the lepers heal- 
ed and sinners forgiven, 
Three years of this communion ma- 
tured his youth, to strong manhood, so 
changing his fiery nature that the Son of 
Thunder was transformed into the pa- 
tient and steadfast friend of. Christ. 
Then he received the accolade of the 
grandest knighthood the world has ever 
seen. 
For the last time Christ and his chos- 
en twelve journeyed up to Jerusalem, 
Around them as of old thronged the 
sick and sorrowful, and sin oppressed, 


proof for her, only the, solemn question, 


“Are ye able to drink of the cup that I 
shall drink of, and to be baptizéd with 
the baptism that I am baptized with ?” 
What premonition of toils and dangers 
before them, the question roused, what 
vision of desolate and ‘weary years, what 
dread of coming evil they had, we know 
not; we have only the solemn reply, 
“We are able.” We may be sure the 


‘Searcher of hearts” was satisfied with 


their consecration, when he answered, 
“Ye shall drink indeed of my cup, and 
he baptized with the baptism that I am 
baptized with.” A few more days and 


| the cup is drained, the baptism accom- 


plished. Close upon the triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem, while the hills yet 
echo with hosannas,, while the house of 
Simon is yet fragrant with the perfume 
of the Lord’s anointing, a little. group 
is gathered in an upper chamber. The 
sacrament has been bestowed, and once 
more, with the three who have been so 
often his companions, he retires for his 
last agonizing prayer. How did this 
knight of a holy truth stand by his col- 
ors? Could he drink the cup and en- 
dure the baptism of his Master? Stu- 
pefied with sorrow at the first onset of 
the Jews, he fled: but how soon dia he 


recover from his first panic, and, enter- 


ing even the judgment hall, following 
Christ to the very last, receive the last 


sacred charge of Jesus’ mother, at the very 


foot of the cross. The first man 
to gaze into the empty sepulcher, the 
first to recognize the risen Saviour on 
the seashore, he renews for a little sea- 
son the precious intercourse with his 
Lord, until he sees him depart from 
earth, 

Fifteen years he makes his home in 
Jerusalem, teaching in the streets and 
at the gates of the temple, and here the 
mother of Jesus dies and is buried. 
When the church at Jerusalem is scat- 
tered, John goes to the seven churches 
of Asia Minor, to uphold the cause of 
truth in toil and persecution, often 
alone, always mourning the loss of his 
martyred brother. At last, a man al- 
ready advanced in years, he is banished 
by Domitian tothe rocky and almost 
desert isle of Patmos, in the A*gean 
Sea. 

Does God ever make mistakes, are 
his children ever sent to the wrong 
place? If John, so full of zeal, lov- 
ing so his work, knowing that his 
life was well-nigh spent, seeing so 
much undone, could look away to 
the horizon, beyond which lay the 
land and labor he loved, without repin- 
ing, he had indeed been baptized with 
the baptism of Christ. 

But God planned better for him than 
he for himself; the seven churches are 
gone, their light is dark in the East; but 
the visions John saw and recorded on 
Patmos are light to all the Eastern and 
Western world, and sorrowing hearts 
will turn to the Revelation for comfort 
until sorrow shall be no more. 

At the death of Domitian, the exile 
returns to Ephesus, and once more his 
voice is heard among his people. Here 
he penned three epistles to the faithful, 
and in his old age he wrote the gospel 
which bears his name. Already the 


temple was destroyed, the Jews scatter- 


ed, and anti-Christ in many forms had 
appeared. Three of the disciples had 
written their account of Jesus. Paul, 
with tongue and pen, had set forth the 
rise of a better faith, and had witnessed 
his profession with his life. The little 
band who had followed Christ through 
gates of pain and violence had entered 
into rest, when John, the beloved, wrote 
this memorial of his Lord. Written for 
Gentile readers, it explains many Jewish 
customs and writers of a risen Lord; 
it tells less of his birth and youth than 
of his divine, eternal nature. 

_ Seeing already the kingdom of Christ 
coming among men, he records but 
seven of the miracles wrought by Jesus, 
but gives us the blessed words ta which 
he had listened, until we can almost 
fancy that we are hearing them ourselves. 
“A late-come scribe, who loves his Mas- 
ter well,” he writes down the precious 
truths for coming ages. How much 
longer he lived we do not know, nor 
how, nor when he died. It is reason- 
ably certain that he completed his full 
hundred years of service, died in peace, 
and was buried at Ephesus. Dic he, 
dying thus, drink of the cup and bow to 
the baptism of Christ? Did not they, 
rather, who gave up their lives while life 
was strong within them, drink the bitter 
cup? We may be sure that often when 
the dear friends of his young manhood 
were taken from him, when his hopes 
were dashed down by violence, when he 
was torn from his flock by the oppressor, 
the question of Christ, ‘If I will that he 
tarry till I come,” held more of threat- 
ening than of promise, still in divine 
presence he had accepted the cup, and 
he drank it to the last, leaving us the 


treasure of a life that is the incarnation 


Peace beginning tobe 
-’ Deep as the sleep of the sea 
> AWhen the stars their faces glass 
In its blue tranquillity,.. 
“Love which is sunlight of peace, 
Age by age to increase 
Till anger and@hatredsaredead, 


WASHINGTON LETTER, 


Secretary Noble is receiving, as he 
deserves to, much commendation for 
his prompt action in heading off the at- 
tempt on the part. of: the brewers to 


one 


take advantage of atecent judicial de- | - 
| That is the special significance of his title, 


cision to flood the Indian country with 
beer, It is not believed by good law- 
yers that the United States Supreme 
Court will ratify the. construction which 


‘Judge Bryant of the eastern judicial dis- 


trict of Texas, who has jurisdiction over 


agian, Territory, has placed upon the. 
United States’ statute’ which prohibits 


the introduction into Indian Territory of 


“ardent spirits” or “spirituous liquors”; 
he; having’ decided’ that; malt; liquors 
were not included, and that lager beer 
might legally be taken ‘into the Territory 
and sold. Almost as soon as the news 
of this decision ‘arrived here the infor- 
mation came that a brewer had shipped 
or was about to ship a carlvad of beer 
to the Territory. As soon as Secretary 
Noble heard of this ‘he instructed the 
acting commissioner of Indian affairs to 
telegraph the agent at Union agency to 
seize and turn over to the United States 
Mashal any packages of beer that might 
be brought into the Territory. ‘This de- 
cision of Judge Bryant has been criti- 
cised very harshly here; it was, it is gen- 
erally thought, clearly the intention of 
Congress to prevent intexicating liquor 
of any kind being taken into Indian 
Territory, but by some oversight “malt 
liquors” were not specifically mentioned 
in the statute. If one may judge from 
other decisions handed down by the 
Supreme Court affecting the liquor 
traffic, it seems reasonable to predict 
that this decision will be reversed. Sec- 
retary Noble believes that such will be 
the case, and he is determined that no 
beer shall be openly taken into or sold 
in the Territory if he can prevent it, and, 


as far as known, the Department of Jus- | 


tice, the Treasury and the War Depart- 
ments, all of which have officials in the 
Territory, will co-operate with him and 
render the Indian agents all the assist- 
ance possible. 

~The Census Bureau just issued -a 
very interesting bulletin on the assessed 
valuation of real and personal property 
in the several States and Territories. The 
totals show that the assessed value of 
all property increased from $16,902,- 


993,543 in 1880 to $24,249,589,804 in 


1890, an increase in the ten years of 
$7,346,596,261, which is slightly in ex- 
cess of the entire true valuation of all 
property in the United States as return- 
ed by the census of 1850, the exact fig- 


ures of that census being $7,135,780,- |" 


228. Should the inquiry now being 
made in relation to the true value of all 
property in the United States show that 
the same ratio existed in 1890 between 
the true value and the assessed valua- 
tion as In 1880, the absolute wealth of 
the United States at the close of the 
last census year may be estimated as 
quite $62,610,000,000, or nearly $1,- 
ooo per Capita, as against $514 per 
capita in 1860, $780 in 1870, and $870 
in 1880, | 


REFUGE. 


’Tis a refuge divine ! 

a moment sublime, 

A relief from harrowing care 
Revealed at the throne of prayer. 

A Christian knows what a perfect re- 
lief is found in prayer; during his dark- 
est hours he can appeal to Him on high, 
and feel the pressure of worlds lifted 
from his sorrowing soul. No other creed 
of earth can give this relief, this perfect 
assurance of help in time of need. How 
can any one doubt the existence of 
heaven in the face of such proofs as are 
given us, for is it not the same Book 
which tells us that our prayers. shall be 
heard and answered, which tells us that 
if we live in daily love, for God we 
shall not perish, but shall have everlast- 
ing life, and live with thechosen of God ? 

In the great observatories of earth, 
the astronomer sits behind a lens of 
great strength—thousands of times more 
powerful than the naked eye; he tells 
us that beyond the millions of visible stars 
there are yet biilions which the eye will 
never behold except by the use of a tel-, 
escope. Shall we doubt this because 
we cannot see these stars? 

Let us use Chr st as our telescope, and 
see heaven through him. Let us live 
on in,strong faith that we shall yet abide 
inthe home which is free from care, 
free from sorrow and free from pain, and 
it shall prove to us a heaven—a refuge 
from the stormof life. W.F.ApDAms, 

(For Tae Paciric. | 
Lost at Sea. 


Alas! Alas! A lass is she, 
Of comely form and feature. © 
She lost a valued. piece of time, 
Became a watchless creature. 


And then she felt a beating want, 
gentle heart went badly; 
Her loving father’s gift of time 
And she had parted sadly. 


But still her throbbing, heart kept time, 
Beat all the more and faster, 

Because of the divorce just made— 
Her watch escaped and passed her. ~ 


_A gray young man, awaking, went— 
time he took todoit— . 
When lo! he saw ‘‘a lovely thing,” . 


‘SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FORSEPT.20. 


Jesus Christ the Incarnation 


F. B. PERK 


*:Shepherd.” It brings the personal element 


of his*workitito prominence. This had been 


involved in the representations of the Bread, 


and Water and Light; but in all those it was a 


secondary feature; here it is primary and deh- 
nite. 

Let us bring the scene before us: Jesus the 
centfal figure of a group. which’we distin- 
guish the man so wonderfully gifted with sight; 
and the Pharisees watching their oppor 
to discredit the teachings of Jesus, snatch away 
this new convert, atid:avért the disaster which 
seemed impending over themselves. There is 
a pause in the conversation, we may imagine, 
following the crushing reply the Pharisees had 
received (ix: 40, 41); and Jesus, with sadly- 
loving eyes, looks from one to @nother of the 
company surrounding him. From this ‘spirit- 
ual babe, to whom all things in the heaveny, 
as. in the. material, world are new, he. turns 
to the rabbis and their adherents. These men, 
he reflects, are the natural leaders and guides 
of such undeveloped souls. They ought to’ be 
eyes for him, enabling him; to see wondrous 
things out of God’s law; they ought.to guard 
him from the perils of his way until he should 
be strong in the Lord and in the power of his 
might, But alas for the prospects of such as 
are compelled to trust in them as teachers! 
Did our Lord, we wonder, turn back in thought 
to the Old Testament references to those shep- 
herds whose successors these men claimed to 
be? Did he recall that picture of an ideal shep- 
herd ‘which Isaiah had drawn (xl: 11), and of 
which David had sung (Ps. xxiii), or those bitter 
denunciations of the unfaithful ones which Jer- 
emiah (xxiii: 1) and Ezekiel (xxxiv) and Zach- 


familiar, and we can hardly doubt that it was 
present in his mind, as he looked around upon 
that ill-assorted company. Emotion rose as he 
meditated upon the scene, and at last poured 
forth in impassioned speech. 
I say unto you,” are his opening words ‘‘he 
that éntereth not by the door into the fold of 
the sheep, but climbeth up some other way, the 
same is a thief and a robber.” 

I. The first point which these contrasts sug- 


gest is the characteristics of a true spiritual 
shepherd. And these he sets forth— : 
1. First, in an enigmatical way, Yonder is 
a fold, the like of which could be seen any day, 
and in it are gathered the sheep, that recovered 
blind man, ¢. g:, and others like him. To two 
classes those sheep are of interest: to those 
who. would fain do them good, and to those 


who hope to make something for themselves 
out of them. And the ways of these two 
classes are as diverse as. their characters and 
motives.. 

(1) A true shepherd, ¢. gis fair and honor- 
able in all iis endeavors to reach and influence 
those sheep (Vs. 1, 2). He approaches them 
in a manly way, through the proper channels. 
He practices no deceitful arts, appeals to no 
base passions, nor seeks to scale the barrier be- 
tween them by flattery or brow-beating, or any 
unworthy measures, | 

(2) He enters the way which God’s provi- 
dence opens, and follows. out that course to 
which this invites and directs (V. 3). ° 

(3) He deserves, and he receives, the confi- 
dence of the sheep (V¥..3). They recognize 
him as a genuine man and sincese benefactor. 
They are drawn to him, Toa certain number 
his words, or his manner, or some personal ele- 
ment, are peculiarly attractive, and they attach 
themselves more closely to him, becoming his 
special flock. Others identify themselves sim- 
ilarly with other like minded shepherds. 


fidence and individualizing care on the one side, 


a union of love: and confidence and trustful 


obedience on the other.. ‘ He ealleth his own 
sheep by name, and leadeth out ” Some are 
ready at the start, others. must be urged to act- 
ive-exertion. But at last they are all out and 


hind—ready to be guidedi to the place of past- 
(4) Then the watchful shepherd takes his 
place at the head ofi ‘* his own,” and devotes 


guiding them to the choice pastures, looking 
out for the feebler ones, that each may secure a 
proper portion, watching agaimst foes easing 
the passage over rough and difficult spots, 
cheering them by-his voice when dispirited or 
weary, and lovingly calling to his side again 
those who, have foolishly: wandered away. 


herd presents, nor is the following that of a 
vagrant fancy. The'sheep are apt to know 
whom they have believed, and, though mo- 
mentarily captivated by novel notions or attract- 
ive arts, they are quick to detect a false ring in 
the voice of any new claimant, and to refuse 
his leadership (V. 5). 7 

To some of that company these words of the 
Great Teacher were sufficiently distinet, and 
their meaning clear. To others it was all a 
mystery (V. 6), as spisitual thoughts are apt to 
be to worldly minds. So, with loving patience, 
our Lord declares. the same truth. 

2. In simple and direct speeeh. Again we 
mark the solemn ‘Verily, verily”; this time to 
preface the assertion, ‘‘7 am the Door of the 
sheep.” He himself furnishes the true con- 
nection between the people and their spiritual 
leaders. (V. 7.) God’s ministers must enter 
upon their work, and pursue it, *hrough Christ. 
It is the rule for whoever aspires to be a bene- 
factor of his race. He must be animated by a 
genuinely Christian spirit, by a spirit akin to 
that of our Lord Jesus in any event, and, for 
such as know him definitely, by a posttive iden- 
tification with him, In this qualification the 
religious leaders of that age were conspicuously 
lacking; the whole history of the times shows 
this, as well as the scathing denunciations of 
our Lord. Thay were ‘‘wolves in sheep’s cloth- 
ing,” .‘‘ravening wolves” whose only interest 
was to enrich themselves at the expense of the 
sheep,as he repeatedly affirms. (cf. Matt. viiz15, 
ch. xxiiietc.) And they had failed as they de- 
served. They had missed their opportunity as 
shepherds; they could not hold the confidence of 
the people; and the doom of the unfaithful 
hung over them. (V.8.) Again, therefore, and 
looking straight into the eyes of some of these 
faithless leaders, he repeats with solemn em- 
phasis the assertion that he, the personal 
Christ, is the only authorized medium of ap- 
proach to God’s needy children. Whoever 
would enter the fold of his chosen ones, not 
ministers of the flock exclusively, but ay one, 
must do so through the gateway of personal 
loving trust in the personal loving Saviour, 
And this is also the gateway of the new’ birth. 
So that every such one is a saved man, entitled 
to the freedom of God’s household, and to all 
the satisfactions of the redeemed life. (V. 9, 
cf. also Ps, xxiii.) 


at this' point, absorbed in ‘the Jersonal idea of 


tunity 


children 


**- Verily, verily | 


So 
the union is formed—a_ union of love and con- | 


all his energies to: their protectiun and defense; | 


It 


is no sinecure which the office of such a shep- 


II. The figure of “the door” drops from view 


have it abundantly.” 


own selfish aggrandisment, might sacrifice the 
interests of the flock to their own corrupt pur- 


poses, rob them, lead them into courses of 


worldliness Gr vice, so, if possible, destroying 
both soul and body in hell. Not he. From 
the first dawn of his earthly career at Bethle- 
hem to the utterance of these words, this pas- 


sion had dominated his life; every movement of 


mind or body had been determined solely by its 
bearing upon the life 
ren of God. Yes, even before the earthly 
course had begun, this.sacred passion had mov- 
ed him, and brought forth the purpose of his 
incarnation. (Phil. ii :5-10.) The whole 
period of his manhood was one uninterrupted 
laying down of his_life in the service of human- 
ity. And on, past Gethsemane and Calvary, 
to Olivet and the ascended heaven that motive 
would carry him, And through all the cycles of 
eternity, it will, be the same. Every force of 
his divinely. human ;life will bend toward the 
needs of God’s children. ‘*The Lamb shall 
lead them, and they follow the Lamb whith. 
ersoever he goeth;” and still it is the same un- 
selfish sacrificial passion, ‘‘that they may have 
life—abundantly.” 


‘2. But the spirit of the Good Shepherd is as 


sharply distinguished from the mercenary as 
from the vile. The sheep for whom he gives 


himselt are his very own. He is no mere hire- 


ling, earnimg wages, and interested only to the 
point of self-interest. He giveth his life for 
the sheep. (V. 12, 13-} A hireling is not 
necessarily a robber. He may do his duty by 
the flock faiwby well, in ordinary circumstances. 
But if, in his care, he maintains the hireling 


| spirit, and dees not take those to whom 


ariah (xi) had uttered?) The figure was very ‘he ministers to his heart 


with paternal 
love, he cam not be trusted in em- 
ergencies. Hie will not lay down his life 
in their defense. When tsouble comes, his 
own interests will be the first consideration, 
and, with excuse or without excuse, the flock 
will be abandoned. It is done every day by 
those who hold positions of trust;. by ministers, 
by Sunday-schoos teachers, by temperance and 
other reformers,.as vell as others. But not 
such is the Good: Shepherd in his. care of those 
whom the Father has given him. Hie was 
never known to desert a follower in extrenaity. 
In all their temptations he stands. forth as their 
champion, The-Lamb whom: we follow, breth- 
ren is ‘*a Lamb-as it had been slain,” wound 


ed unto death in our behalf. With his stripes. 


we are healed. 

3- Andso in his personal rebations to: his. 
people, another characteristic of the Good Shep- 
herd springs to view. He knows his: own, 
every one of them,. intimately, as we our dear- 
est friends. 


individuality; as, in a mother’s thought, every 
child has its own place and distinguishing love. 
They know him,. too.. Toeach. one, Jesus. the 
Saviour means something distinct and personal. 
There are confidences between them, unshared 
by others. There are memories-of sacred mo- 
ments passed in: his) company, deliverances. 


effected through himy help given and. received: 


at some critical point with which he-is forever 
after associated, and: through which. a glimpse 


has been gained into. the very heart ofi Christ. | 


It is, in this respect,. although: so fan below it, 
like the fe.lowship which binds tegether the 
Infinite Father and: his incarnate: Son, 


thus concentrated ugon, and poured: into, the 


life of his redeemed flock.~ Calvary was. but a | 


token of his knowledge and: devotion. What 


he did there, he would encounter a hundred | 
times over, could. the interests. of his. flock be | 


subserved thereby.. 


4. But the largeness.of his. love can be ap-. : 


preciated only as his relations.to the great un- 
folded classes—the heathen abroad, and the: 
neglected, godless-ones in Christian. communi- 


_ties—are considered. them, to0,. he tells. 


gathered around—not one forgotten or left be- | us, his eyes ranges- tenderly and with hopeful 


longing. They ane his sheep,. though known 
by no distinctive: name. And out upon the 
dark mountains,. where they are scattered, the: 
compulsions of love will send him, personally. 
or through agents like minded with himeelf. 
‘¢Them also he must bring,” as if a peculiar 


'urgency pressed. And. they shall hear his 


voice, are now hearing it;; out ofi them are: be- 
ing gathered a people of God,. who: shall be 
numbered among the nations; of the saved,. the 
one blessed flock under the guardianship of the 
One Almighty Shepherd. (V. 14.) Only then 


shall he see of the travail of his soul and be | 
satisfied. Here is the warrant and the hope: of | 
. Hours: 10 to 8. 
ing one of the Good Shepherd's lowliest sheep. | 

5. Therefore doth the: Father love him, be- | 


Hopkins Academy 


missions. Hlere is our caution against despis- 


cause he thus Jays down his.life in the service 
of humanity, that he may take it-up again in 
lives redeemed and joined fast to.God in love. 
It addedi sweetness even to.the fellowship of the 
Godhead... The glorified Jiesus. is bound to the 
Father’s heart by ties which had been unreal- 
ized but for that sacrificial work voluntarily 
assumed and triumphantly accomplished. (Vs. 
17, 18;.cf. Phil. ii : 9, ta) 

The reception which this most winsome pict- 
ure of self-sacrificing love encountered was 
sadly suggestive, 
the hearers. Some, with a perversity born of 
devilish hate, would attribute the foulest origin 
to his Words. And when, two months later, 
the same theme again came up, and the Lord 
again set forth the blessed security of his flock, 
(Ws. 27-30), they took up stones to stone him. 
And this in the name of religion! Alas, after 
reading this I can not doubt the possibil- 
uy of a wickedness which no revelation of 
grace can remove, May we heed the lesson! 


May we be drawn in loving obedience to the. 


fold of the Good Shepherd. May there be no 
uncertainity as to our entrance through the 
door of personal trust in the personal Christ. 
And so may w: be surely sived, and go in and 


-goout, in all the freedom of the blessed life, 


finding such constant and sufficient food that 
we. too, may sing, “The Lord is my Shepherd; 
I want for nothing.” | 


God's children, The motive of his mission to 


*mankind is that they may have life, ‘‘and may 

ro, 11) For this 
and only this he had appeared on earth; to be- 
| stow upon sinful men thé life of a true child of 
-} God} to develop that life-in all its blissful ac- 
- | tivities and satisfactions, To that object his 
own life as theIncagnate Word was devoted. 
| Others who claimed the office might seek their 


n the life, the eternal life of the |. 


gins August 31. 


boys. 
Monday, July 27, 1891. 


They. are not massed: together im for the State University and other colleges. 


his thought; they stand out in their separate | sy : 
| Individual attention is given to pupils when 


| necessary for their advancement. 


The | 
whole volume and force of that Sonis life is | 


‘girls and young ladies. 
bh acres). Retined Christian home in a de- 


literature, and full 
lege. Send for circular. 


There was a division among - 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


COLLEGE, 


Walla Walla, Wash. 


Fall term opens September 7, 1°91. 

Classical, Literary. Scientific, Preparatory, 
Normal, Music and Business Courses, [p- 
struction in Art. 

Homes for young men and young women. 
Expenses very low. For further information 
address the President. 


YOUNG LADIES 
SEMINAR 


SS * 


4 
= { 


1222 Pime St., San Francisco, 
Under the Ownership and Direction O 


DR. H. WILLEY, 


Aided by a corps of twelve teachers. Num- 
bers limited; home care; instraction the 
choicest; music a specialty. Next term be- 
Send for circulars. 


ADEM 


PROP. De FILt(PPE. graduate of the Acad- 
emies of Paris and Madrid, coné¢inues to give 
paseoge: instruction in Spanish and French, by 

fs simplified, practical method, saving months 
of study. *“‘UNIQUE”’ method of aequiring for- 
eign Janguages, where students have not the op- 
portunity to practice. Fine library andi foreign 
periodicals free to scholars. Apply from 10 to 11 
A. M., 3 to 5, or 8 tu9 P. M. 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Kindergarten and primary for little girls and 
The summer term will commence 
Students prepared 


Special courses of study can be pursued, 


For full 
particulars apply to the principal, Mrs. M. 
K. BLAKE, 528 Eleventh street,.copner Clay, 
Oak! and. 


MILLS COLLEGE 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
Aug. 5, 1s91. 


HE COLLEGE OOURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
For circulars or information apply to 
Mrs. C. T. Mills, 


MILLS COLLEGE P. QO., 
ALAMEDA OO., OAL, 


BELMONT HALL. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


A first-class Boarding andi Day School for 
Beastiful grounds 


Departments in music, art, 


ghtful climate. 
reparation for any col- 


HORACE A. BROWN, LL.B., 
Principal. 


DE. WZ 
Has removed his office to : 
106 STOCKTON STREET. 


Eundays: 10 to i2. 
EYE, EAR, THROAT, NOSE. 


If you want a thorough, first-class school, 
and a cheerful, pleasant, safe home for yonr 
boys, send them to Hopkins Academy. It is 
gaining rapidly in strength and efficiency. 


Send for catalogue to 


Ww. W. ANDERSON, A. M., 
PRINOIPAL. 


Peralta Hall. A Sehool for Girls. 
AvuGusT 4, 1891, aT BERKELEY, CALA 


HOMER B, SPRAGUE, President. 
4@ Fincst School Building ‘and Furniture in America. 


4 


striving to touch but the garment of 
him spoke'as never man ‘spake.” 
But with them | were’ the brave and 
thoughtful of the Jewish’ race, groaning 
béneath the Roman yoke. ‘Surely, they 
think, this is the ‘king “so long foretold, 
atid once moré we may” gather under a 
Wvictorious’ ‘standard and? see’ one of 
‘David's line updn the 
Sidall wonder that? Salome; the! moth- 
ér Gf Jolin, shotild réequést places‘of hon 
for ‘her'song; have ‘they ‘not’ borne the 
heat and’ burden ‘of ‘the® day; were’ they 
not of kindred? blood ‘atid steadfast in 
every hour of trial? Jesus has no re- 


At once inclined to woo it. the Shepherd; Nor is it now. with the char- 
acteristics of faithful ministers for Gad’s flock 
that the Master’s thought is filled. From good 
shepherds his mind reaches‘ out and tp to the 
idea of the Shepherd, pre-eminently good, noble; 
and beautiful... And this, again, is indissolubly 
connected with .his own office and person. , It 
| is with a consciousness of his own unique posi- 
tion; ‘full ot emotion, that he sets forth himself, 
in distinction~from alt others, as ‘‘the good 
| Shepherd.” Something of what was thrilling 
his own heart as he uttéred these words, we 


_ And sorrow and death shall cease.” 
Inyo Co., Cal... fed 


ok Select School for Young Ladies. in 


Fourteenth year. Fifteen professors and teach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. OHUROH, A.M., 
1036 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal. — 


ik Responsive to his kind embrace, — | 
4, With youthful ardor beating, 
| placed it nearer to his heart—. 
“Those who have been comforted and ‘* Time 
row haye an experience fitting them “about the time the “joints” appeared 
sinister) comfort to, others in like, tribur the table roasted. 
lation»and somow) {11 Let | 02 
all snckpersons,open their lips,,and tell The lass grew lonely'in her fight, © his ow, 
others.what the Lord has done forthem, | She sought and-fougd,her bosom friend, 
not! only as @ tribute of gratitude to, him, 


With early ardor turning. 
others.” AMSHIP CEPHALONIA, Aug: 1, 1891. 
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Field Seminary ' 


AVE., OAKLAND, OAL 
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1826 TELEGRAPH 


|. AN ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
Boarding School for’ Young Ladies. 
prepared for college: 
year will Begin Joly 29, 1601. 
Ample grounds for outdoor exercise. 
MLB. Hyde, Principal. 


THE. ACII IC 


heological Seminary 
First, then, the: is, the true, the genuine | REV. J. A. BENTON, 
Shepherd, in distinction from, those who, for | REV. G. MOOAB, D.D., Professors, 

selfish ends, falsely claim to be the leaders of ' REV. W. W. LOVEJOY, DD. : 
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WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9; 1891. | 


Home Circle. 


If He Only Knew Why. 


Not long since to look on her face was a pleas- 


ure, 
So pleasant to me every feature had grown, 
And I thought that the man would enjoy a rare 


treasure 


Who'd have the good fortune to call her his | . 


own, 


Her voice when she spoke had rare melody in it; 

Her smile was a sunbeam to comfort and 
bless; 

I was sure her affection, whoever could win it, 

Would be the best fortune a man could possess. 


But though I have neither been cold nor auda- 
cious, 
Yet in her demeanor a change I can see; 
To others perhaps she’s as kind and as gracicus 
As ever she was, but she isn’t to me. 


The light that illumined her eyes has departed; 
She’s silent, constrained, and her manner is 
cold, 
And I wonder how ever I thought her kind- 
hearted, 
For never a smile on her face I behold. 


Perhaps she is different to others who love her, 
But women are puzzles, as all men agree, 
And the paradox strange in this maid I discover, 
She’s always most distant when nearest to 
me. — Cape Cod Item. 


A SKETCH. 


BY MRS. LUCY E. SANFORD. 


Dead ! 

Dead’ in the fulness of his manly 
strength, the ripeness of his manly beau- 

ty, and we who loved him were glad ! 

His coffin rested on his draped piano, 
his banjo and his flute beside it. And 
as we looked on his brown curls thrown 
up from the cold, white brow, on his 
skilled hands folded on his breast, on 
his sealed lips, of which wit and melody 
had been the very breathings, the silence 
was an awe, a weight upon us, yet our 
voiceless thanks rose up to God that he 
was dead. 

Always courteous in manner, kind in 
word, obliging in act, everybody liked 
“Ned,” the handsome, brilliant Ned. 

Three generations of ancestors, honor- 
able gentlemen all, had taken the social 
glass as gentlemen may, but never low- 
ered themselves to drunkenness — never, 
no, not one; but their combined appetite 
they had given as an heir-loom to Ned, 
and from his infancy he saw wine offered 
to guests in the dinner parties, and, when 
he had been ‘‘a perfect little gentleman,” 
was given by his father one little sip. 

He grew and the taste grew, and when 
his father was taken, all restraint but a 
mother’s love was taken. 

As the only child of a praying mother, 
now the church would hold him up, now 
the saloon would drag him down; how 
his rich voice would join his mother’s to 
swell the anthems of the chureh, now 
make her night hideous with his ribald 
songs. Soall along the years he was 
her idol and her woe. 

When her last sickness was upon her 
the mother said to a friend: 

“ They tell me when I am gone Eddie 
will go down unchecked, that in some 
wild spree or mad delirium he will die. 
But he will not. His fathers created the 
appetite they gave my boy. His dig- 
grace is ¢#eir sin, and my sin too. He 
saw it on my table, tasted it in our 
ice-creams, jellies, and sauces. For this 
my punishment is greater than I could 
bear, but for the sure faith that God has 
given me and will answer my daily, night- 
ly prayers, and Eddie will die an humble 
penitent. It is just that I be forbidden 
to enjoy here the promised land, but I 
know Whom I believe, and my boy will 
be carried safely over.” | 

As death drew nigh every breath was 
a prayer for ‘‘ Eddie,” and, as he chafed 
her death-cold hands, the pallid lips 
formed the words no ear could catch, 
Meet—me—in——heaven.” And _ his 
voice, rich and full, responded, “I will 
—mother, I will.” 

And as from her mountain height of. 
faith and love she caught a glimpse of 
that ‘promised land,” with a seraph’s 
smile she whispered, 1—thank—Thee 
—O—Father,” and was gone. 


And his uncontrollable grief made one 
say to another, ‘‘ His mother’s death will 
be his salvation.” 

He covered the new-made grave with 
flowers, and when others had left the 
cemetery he went back and sat beside it 
until nightfall, and then went to his lone 
home, and the oppressive silence drove 
him out to walk. He passed a saloon ; 
some of his old associates came out and 
said kind words of sympathy. His soul 
was dark and sad, and from the open 
door came light and cheerful voices, and 
he went in. 

Before the long spree was over he bade 
a crony “take that old book out of my 
sight.” 

That old book/—the Bible he had 
seen his sainted mother read morning, 
night, and often midday, and from which 
he had read to her those suffering, dying 
days. 

Then a friend of his mother took him 
to her home and brought him back to 
soberness, remorse, and a horror of him- 
self. For months he did nobly and be- 
came active in Christian work, and: re- 
fused all the urging ‘to just step in and 
see your old friends,” and we felt there 
was joy in heaven. 

Then he was asked to bring his banjo 
and sing at an oyster-supper at the most 
respectable saloon in town, where ‘no 
one is ever asked to drink.” 

A wild spree was the result, and his 
robe was so mired we doubted if it ever 
had been white. And he doubted, too, 
lost hope, lost faith in himself, and, 
worse, lost faith in God. 

Kind arms were thrown around him, 
and again he was placed upon his feet. 

Very humble, very weak, he tried once 
more to walk the heavenward path. 


*T am very glad to see you so well,” I 
said one day when I met him. | 

**T don’t know how long it will last 
he said sadly. | 

* Forever, I hope,” I said cheerily. 

“T shall try hard to have it, but there 
will come an ungarded moment—but 
you know nothing about it.” | 
Some two weeks after I met a phys- 
ician. 

‘‘T have a case for you ladies. Ned 
is very sick.” | 

“ Has liquor anything to do with it?” 

“No, not at all. He has pneumonia, 
but his old drinking has so ruined his 
stomach it will go hard with him.” 

His nurse told us he thought he 
should die, and constantly exclaimed, 
«My wasted life! my wasted life! God 
cannot forgive it.” He would fear to 
die, and pray to live to redeem his past; 
then he would fear to live, and pray to 
be taken from temptation. So wore on 
a week, and then he gave up self and 
grew calm in Christ. 

On Sunday he said his mother was in 
the room and wondered we could not 
see her, and with a smile on his face and 
mother” on his lips he passed beyond. 

As I came out of the house one of his 
whilom associates, sober and sad, took 
off his hat and asked: ‘Is it all over?” 

Impressed with the vast meaning of 
those two little words, I bowed and an- 
swered back: 

“All over!” * 

With a voice full of pathos he said; 
** The dear fellow is all rigat now. There 
are no saloons up there.” 

I walked on repeating to myself: ‘‘No 
saloons up there! Thy will be done on 
earth as it isin heaven.”——/Vational Zem- 


perance Advocate. 


“People might select names for their 
children with a better discretion if they 
were acquainted with the very expres- 
sive meanings borne by many of the 
personal designations in the language,” 
said a linguistic professor to a writer of 
the Washington Sar. “Some of them 
have rather funny significations. For 
example, Julia means ‘mossy bearded,’ 
Ursula is a ‘female bear,’ Priscilla is ‘a 
little ancient,’ and Cecilla is ‘dim 
sighted.’ Barbara signifies ‘foreign,’ 
Abel is ‘vanity,’ Bernard is ‘bear’s 
heart,’ and Caleb is ‘a dog.’ Daniel is 
judgment of God,’ and Raphael is 
‘medicine of God.’ 

“Ever so many English names have 
very beautiful meanings, Beatrice is 
‘making happy,’ Letitia is ‘joy,’ Mabel is. 
‘my fair,’ Selina is ‘a nightingale,’ Susan 
is a ‘lily,’ Sarahis a ‘lady,’ Rebecca is 
faithful,’ and Lydia is a ‘well of water.’ 
What is prettier than Margaret, which 
signifies ‘a pearl,’ or than Amelia for 
‘sincere,’ or than Sophia for ‘wisdom,’ 
or than Catherine for ‘pure,’ or than 
Adeline for ‘a princess’? Bertha is 
‘bright,’ Charlotte is ‘all noble,’ Cornelia 
is ‘harmonious,’ ‘Caroline is ‘noble- 
spirited,’ Harriet is ‘a sweet perfume,’ 
and Jane is ‘a willow.’- Again, Henri- 
etta is, properly translated, ‘a star,’ Ju- 
dith is ‘praising, Jemma is_ ‘sweet 
song,’ Isabella is ‘fair Eliza,’ Agatha is 
‘s00d,’ Felicia is ‘happy,’ Lucy is ‘con- 
stant,’ Murie! is ‘myrrh,’ and even hum- 
ble-sounding Bridget is ‘shining bright.’ 

“If these are good names for sisters, 
sweet-hearts, wives and mothers, equal- 
ly appropriate for fathers, sons and 
brothers are Nicholas, which means 
‘victorious,’ David for ‘beloved,’ ‘Hugh 
for ‘thought,’ Horatio for ‘worthy,’ 
James for ‘superior,’ Thomas for ‘a 
lion,’ and Edward for ‘truth-keeper.’ 
Philip is ‘warlike,’ Robert is ‘famous,’ 
Richard is ‘powerful,’ Eustace is ‘firm,’ 
Ralph is ‘help,’ Charles is a ‘man,’ 
Matthew is ‘a gift, Hubert is ‘bright 
mind, and Hilary is ‘cheerful. William 
stands for ‘helm of the will,’ Patrick for 
‘a nobleman,’ Felix for ‘happy,’ Oliver 
for ‘an Olive,’ and Isaac for ‘laughter.’” 
—Ex. 


RULES FOR A CLEAR SKIN. | 


You want to keep your skin nice all 
summer? Well, then, here are some 
rules for you. | | 

Don’t bathe in hard water; soften it 
with a few drops of ammonia, or a little 
borax. | 

Don’t bathe your face while it is very 
warm, and never use very cold water for 
it. 

Don’t wash your face when you are 
traveling, unless it is with a little alcohol 
and water, or a little vaseline. 

Don’t attempt to remove dust with 
cold water; give your face a hot bath, 
using plenty of good soap, then give it a 
thorough rinsing with water that has had 
the chill taken off of it. | 

Don’t rub your face with a coarse 
towel ; just remember it is not made of 
cast-iron, and treat it as you would the 
finest porcelain—gently and delicately. 

Don’t use a sponge, or linen rag for 
your face; choose instead a flannel one. 

Don’t. believe you can get rid of 
wrinkles by filling in the crevices with 
powder. Instead give your face a Rus- 
sian bath every night ; that is, to bathe 
it with water so hot that you wonder | 
how you can stand it, and then, a minute 
after, with cold water that will make it 
glow with warmth ; dry it with a soft tow- 
el and go to bed, and you ought to sleep 
like a baby while your skin-is growing 
firmer and coming from out of the 
wrinkles, and you are resting. —Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


Flowers send forth their most exqui- 


site fragrance when they open in the 
morning, after the long darkness and 


man soul. Tears of sorrow seem only 
to bring forth its finer perfumes, as the 


|. 


chill of the night.” So it is with the hu- | 


|WHAT BOYS SHOULD KNOW. AT 


‘the best chances, should know how to 
study and how to do it with enthusi- 
asm also, because he has. learned the 


lesson at least five years before. - 


Enthusiasm, guided and controlled 


“by knowledge as to the use of the 


powers, is the true life of a living man, 
alive with spiritual forces. Everything 
else is in sleep or is dead. | 

{ make my starting point and ‘my 
guiding thought the thought that he 
should learn how to study and should 
gain enthusiasm at the beginning. __ 

In the first place, as I think, the 
study of language may be most hope- 
fully and successfully started in these 
earliest years. The boy moves joyously 
where the man finds only Jabor and 
weariness, The children of our house- 
holds to-day may gain the same thing 
that we gained at twenty-five, and far 
more than we gained, when they. are 
ten or twelve; and the progress is like 
the joyful song of their childhood, when 
they are_led along the rational method 
They grow up into French or German, 
as it were, as they grow up into English, 


and talk, and read, and sing in these 


languages just as they do in their own.. 
Why should they not breathe in enthusi- 
asm with every breath of their learning? 
It was with a great price, indeed, that 
we obtained this freedom. But they 
were free born. : | 

Let me say here that, in my judg- 
ment, every boy who has the best 
chances ought to have the mastery of 
the French or German language—lI 
should say of both—before he is eigh- 
teen years of age ; a mastery kindred to 
that which he has of English. He 
should also have such a knowledge of 
Greek and Latin as will mean power in 
and over these languages, and will en- 
able him to read them with ease and 
with satisfaction as he en‘ers upon his 
college course. The man who knows 
the ancient languages as he ought to 
know them will never contend against 
their holding a place in the education of 
all widely educated and roundly educat- 
ed men. | 

The boy who has the best chances 
ought, in years between twelve and 
eighteen, to be set forward on his 
course in history, and the beginnings, at 
least, of the literature of his own lan- 
guage. | 

My feeling is that the boys who have 
the best chances should know some- 
thing of music, and should, at least, see 
the opening of the door toward art 
studies, ‘The opinion is now well es- 
tablished, I suppose, that all persons 
can be instructed in vocal music with a 
measure Of success. I believe that the 
same thing can be accomplished in the 
line of instrumental music. — 

That the mathematical studies should 
be pursued enegetically before the youth 
has reached the age of which we are 
speaking, I may add, is admitted-by all. 
The men of the former generations and 
the men of our day agree at this point. 
—President Dwight, in the Forum. 


COMPANINI’S ADVICE TO SINGERS. 


“My advice to all singers is: Do not 
impose upon yourself and you will pre- 
serve your voice,” says Campanini, in a 
striking article, ‘How to Train the 
‘Voice,’ in the November Ladies’ Home 
Journal. Good health is necessary to 
keep a voice in good condition. Dissi- 
pation of any’ kind of the 
greatest injury to a voice. The vo- 
cal chords are very sensitive and sus- 
ceptible, and what effects the physical 
condition will sooner or later effect 


them. What regimen a singer should 


follow depends upon the constitution. 
Some singers can smoke continuously 
and not suffer from the effects, while 
others have been seriously injured. - It 
is, therefore, very hard to lay down any 
cast-iron rules and say that they should 
be followed. What is poison, you. 
know, for some, is food for others, 

‘‘Again I must urge young singers to 
beware of trying to force their voices; it 
is dangerous, and means the early loss 
of the voice. The man who builds an 
organ would not think of having some. 
one try to play on it when the reeds are 
not properly adjusted, and in like man- 
ner.the young singer should not tax his 
voice unless he is prepared to stand the 
effort. | 


“Amateurs and non-professionals do | 
not, of course, require the long and} 


rigorous training of. professionals, It 
would be a waste of time and money, 
and while it might be a_-_ satisfac- 
tion to the young lady or young man to 
have a professional education, in a few 
years, through lack of constant practice, 
he or she would probably sink to the 
level of the perfunctory parlor singer.” 


OnE HuMANE Driver.—One day 
during the winter a fine-looking horse 
attached to a grocer’s wagon fell down 
in the middle of a slippery pavement. 
The driver did not jump down and be-. 
labor the animal with a club, as most 
drivers would have done. He did 
alight from his wagon and loosen the 
harness upon the horse, Then he took. 
from the wagon a lap robe and Spread it. 
upon the slippery pavement near the 
fallen horse’s feet. The intelligent ani-. 
mal did not mistake the ‘mute sugges- 


tion. He eyed the robe fora moment, : 


then he edged around until his feet 
were upon it, With an effort he strug- 
gled to an upright position, and then 
lifted his feet while the driver picked up 
the robe.—Our Dumb Animals, 


| The balloon route “to the ‘top of 
Olympus has ‘never’ been ‘successfully 


4 


A youth of eighteen, who is to have | 


gon and a plain salad dressing. : 


| Mousehold. 


STUFFED TOMATOES.—Select ripe to- 
matoes, round and of an average size. 
Cut off the stem end and with a spoon 


carefully remove the pulp and. seeds, | 


leaving intact the walls of the tomato. 
Mix up a rich stuffing of equal parts of 
bread crumbs and finely-minced. cold 
chicken and. cold ham. Add melted 


butter, pepper, salt, a teaspoonful of | 


mixed mustard, some of the tomato 
pulp, the yolks of two hard-boiled eggs 
chopped fine, a saltspoonful of finely 
minced onions, two cloves and two grains 
of allspice pounded fine. Mix all to- 
gether thoroughly and. let it be moist, 
but not too soft. Into each tomato, be- 
fore stuffing, sprinkle a pinch of salt and 
Sugar; stuff them full and set them close 


over each a little melted butter, sprinkle 
lightly with bread crumbs, and bake 
for half. an hour. This dish may 
be varied greatly by changing the 
material used in filling them. A 


with rice that has been stewed in broth 
before baking. The Italian way is to 
fill with chopped mushrooms, shallots 
and chicken livers. This may be stirr- 
ed up with egg yolks and bread crumbs. 
The Sicilian method is to prepare a 
stuffing thus: Mince ham with shallots 
and parsely, and fry in oil, to which add 
a little wine, the tomato pulp taken from 
the tomatoes, bread crumbs and grated 
cheese. When they are -liked, onions 
can be used in the stuffing, or this may 
be seasoned with chopped herbs, 
parsely, thyme and sweet marjoram, 
mixed. | 


RULES TO BE OBSERVED IN MAKING 
JELLY.--Have a bag prepared of coarse 
linen, similar to dish-towel crash or 
white flannel. Use a porcelain kettle. 
Measure instead of weigh the juice. Use 
coffee A cr granulated sugar. Cook 
only a few pounds at one time to have 
it nicely done. Have a steady fire. 
When it begins to boil, skim off all the 
froth that rises. When it has boiled 
about ten minutes, dip the skimmer in. 


| and out, holding it up over the jelly; if 


it runs off in only one place it is not 


/cooked enough; if it runs around the 


edge of the skimmer and drips off in 
two or three places in drops, it is done. 
Usually when boiling fast for fifteen 
minutes it jellies nicely, and better than 
if cooked longer. Fill a large pitcher 
with hot water, then throw out and 
pour in the jelly from the kettle, cover 
the top of the pitcher with cheese cloth 
and strain into heatedtumblers. Leave 
until next morning, when it should be 
solid. Cut white paper to fit the tops 
and paste with white of an egg, into 
which is stirred one-half teaspoonsful of 
flour to thicken. When dry, tie manilla 
paper double over the top, and label. 
Set in a cool, dry place. If not thick 
in the morning, set in the sun fora few 
hours. If too thin for table use, it 
is nice for jelly-cake-—Good House- 
keeping. 


APPLE PUDDING.—Pare, core and 
slice a dozen good-sized applzs. Meas- 
ure a half-pound of brown sugar. Melt 
four ounces of butter. Cut a stale loaf 
into thin slices. Grease a baking dish 
that will hold two quarts; cover the bot- | 
tom with the slices of bread dipped in 
the melted butter; now cover this with a 
thick layer of apples and a layer of sugar, 
and another layer of bread dipped in 
the melted butter, and so continue until 


the dish is very full, having the last layer 


bread. Pack it down. well, cover the 
baking dish with the lid, and bake in a 
moderate oven two and a half or three 
hours. Let it stand in the dish fifteen 
or twenty minutes before turning out. 
Serve warm, with hard sauce.—Amert- 
can Cultivator. 


FRIED TOMATOES WITH CREAM.—Cut 


‘six or seven large, firm tomatoes in 


halves, without peeling. Lay them in a 
pan, with a large tablespoonful of melt- 
ed butter, having the skin side down. 
Fry them very slowly till quite tender, 
then place them carefully on a hot dish 
and let the butter brown a little, then 
stirring a tablespoonfui of flour into it. 
When this is browned, add to it half a 
pint of boiling milk, stirring and blend- 
ing until smooth. Stir all and boil 
three minutes, then pour it over. the to- 
‘matoes, adding salt and pepper to taste. 


Tomato SaLap.—For this we should 
have the fresh, ripe tomato, though I 
have managed with the tomato that has 
been canned whole. Let the fresh fruit 
be firm and smooth, but quite ripe, 
and dip it in scalding water for a mo- 
ment, then pare and set it on the ice to 
cool. When quite cold, slice evenly, 
lay the slices in a salad bowl, and add 
to them‘a teaspoonful of chopped tarra- 


_ CraB-APPLE PRESERVES.—Take the 
red Siberian crab-apple. ._ Wash, and. 
wipe dry, leave the stems on, put. in, 
water to cover, and let.come toa boil. 
‘Take up, let cool, and carefully remove | 
the skins... Weigh, :allow. one: pound of 
sugar;to every pound of fruit. Make. 
syrup, flavor with the juice of one lemon: 
to every three pounds. Put the: crab-. 
apples on, and cook until clear; put in. 
jars while hot.—Ladies’) Home Journal. 


Onion PickLE.—Take two gallons of 


together in a pretty baking-dish Pour | 


southern dish has the tomatoes filled | 


| Los Angeles District—Mrs. M. G. Phillips, 


| Bible House, Astor Place, 
taries—Rev. M. E..Strieby, D.D., Rev. A. F. |. 
Beard, D.D.,; Rev.: F. F.- Woodbury, D.D. | | 


small white onions and one pint of salt. 


Pour on boiling water and. let. it. stand 
twenty-four hours. Slip the skins from 
the onions and boil them about five 
minutes in sweet milk and water. Soak 


_| a, few days in vinegar; then. scald good 
cider. vinegar with mace and cloves, and | 


pour over the onions, adding a few little 


: dew and the rain freshen the rose. 


| traveled. 


pods of red pepper.—Home-Maker, — 


* enteenthand Noe streets. Rev, H. Hammond 


Montgomery street, San Francisco. 


Secretary, Rev. L. 
House; New York. Treasurer——H.O. Pinneo, 


GONGREGATIONAL: DIRECTORY. 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
and Mason streets. Sunday services, 11 A.M. 
and 7:30 P. M.;. Suncay-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school; 6 Pp. M.  Prayer- meeting, 
Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street) be- | 


tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, 11 A. M, and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9-30 A.M. and 12:30 
P, M.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 
THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. D. 
Pullan, Pastor ; residence, 117. Capp 
street. Sunday services, If A. M. and 
7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. mM. 
Prayer-meeting. Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 
FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
Street, between Stookton and Powell streets. 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P. M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. 


BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, 

Pastor. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12°30 P. M.; Chinese 
school, 6:30 Pp. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P.M. 


OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sey. 


Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday seivices, 11 A.M, and 7:30 P.M.,; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. : 

SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. C. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday ervices, I1 

_ A.M. and 7:30 Sunday-school, 9:30 
A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 P. M. 


OCEAN VIEW UNION CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH—Broad avenne, near 
Capital street. Sunday preaching by Rev. 
J. B. Eddie, pastor, at 11 A. M.; Sunday-. 
sage I2:15P.M. Prayer-meeting, Friday, 

Ps 


PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia | 


street. Sunday-school at 2:30 P.M. John 
H. Kemp, Superintendent. 


SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL — Corner 
Seventh and Clement avenues. Rev. 
J. B. Eddie, Pastor, Sunday - school 
at 3 Pp. M. F. K. Houston, Supt. Sun- | 
_ day preaching at 7:30 P. M, 
PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
corner Pierce and Green streets. David M. 
Gove, Superintendent. Sunday-school, 3 p.m. 


Congregational Associates.—President— 
Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 


Market street, San Francisco. 


Congregational Ministers’ Relief Soci- 
ety of California.—Rev. J. C, Holbrook, 
D.D., President; Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D., 
Secretary; A. Van Blarcom, Esg., Treasurer, 
303 California street, P, O. Box 2085, San 
Francisco, Cal, 


W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1710 Temple 
street, Los Angeles; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 
Mrs, E, A. Spencer, 419 West Second street, 
Los Angeles. 


Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society. — President— 
Mrs. M. L. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth street, 
Oakland, Cal. Treasurer—Mrs.]. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. L. F, Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. L. W. Eckley, Berkeley. 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacifie.—President— 
Mrs. J. H. Harwood, Orange. Vice-President 


1300 Carroll avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-Presi- 
dent San Bernardino District—Mrs. J.G. Hale 
Redlands. Home Secretary—Mrs, C. T. Han- 
son, ‘*The Ardmour,” Los Angeles. Foreign 
Secretary—Mrs. A. L. McPherson, Redlands. 
Treasurer—Mrs. F. <A. Miller, Riverside. 
Auditor— Mrs. G. L. Smith, Riverside. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 


California Bible Society. — Secretary, 
William Abbott, 1037 Market street, San Fran- 
cisco. Treasurer — Edward P. Flint, 328 
Deposi- 
tary, Geo. C. McConnell, 757 Market street, 
San Francisco. District Superintendent— 
Rev. John Thompson, 1350 Franklin street, 
Oakland. 

Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 


street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 
Cal. WwW. C. ‘Le U.—132 McAllister street, 


San Francisco, 


Fruit and Flower Mission.—420 Post 
street, San Francisco. Thursdays—Visiting | 
days to hospitals and other benevolent institu- 
tions. President--Lizzie R. Story. Vice- 
President—Harriet Jacobson. Treasurer— 
Mary G. Eldridge. Secretary—Jennie B.Lam- 
bert. 

Young Women’s Christian Association. 
1221 O'Farrell street, between Octavia and 
Gough. 

Congregational Sunday - School and 
Publishing Society. — Boston and Chi- 
cago. President — Samuel B. Capen. | 
Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 
Field Secretary -- W. A. Duncan, Ph.D. 
Treasurer—E, Lawrence Barnard. 
Manager—Wnm. F. Whittemore, Congregation- 
al House,.Boston. Rev. Loyal L. Wirt, Su- 
perintendent for Central and Northern Califor- 
nia; office, 757 Market street, San Francisco. 
American Home Missio Society 


Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Seere- 7 
taries—Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D,D., Rev. J. B. | 


D.D. Superintendent Northern California and 
Nevada—J. H. Warren, D.D., 1316 Mason 
street, San Francisco, Superintendent South- 
ern California—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los Angeles. 
Financial Agent—J. S, Hutchinson, at The 
Sather: Banking Company’s, corner Pine and } 
Sansome streets; nr, P. O. Box 2563. | 
American Missio Association.— 


ew York, Secre- 


Treasurer——H. W.: Hubbard, Esq: estern 


Washington street, Chicago, IJl. 
California Chinese Mission.—Auxihary 


‘District Secretary—Rev, J. E. Roy, D.D., 151, bef 


Pond, 436 Bartlett street; San Francisco, Sec- 

American Congregational Union.— 
Cobb, Bible 


59: Bible House, New York; for 


Walter .Frear, 1468 Tenth | 
avenue, Oakland, Cal, Field Secretary for the. 
Pacific Coast—Rev. Edwin S. Williams, Room 
25, No. 7 Montgomery avenue, San Francisco. 


Business | 


Secretary and Treasurer—John F, Myers, 863 | JOHEN RUSSELL, - 


Clark, D.D. Treasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, |: 


— 


to the American Missionary Association, Rev..}- 
J. K. McLean, D.D., President. Rev. W.C.| 


Losses paid in 


EDWARD OABLSON, 


New West Education Commission.— 
15! 
Mrs. W. E. Hale. | Secretary—Rev. Charles 
R. Bliss, 151 Washington street, Chicago, 
Treasurer—Wm. H. Hubbard, The Rookery 
Chicago, | 
Missionary Society of the Swedish (Con- 
gregational Churches.—Rev. C. A. Bjork, 
10 tting street, Chicago. 


Thos. C. Butterworth, 


Manufacturer Of 
Art 


CHUROHES, 
RESIDENCES. 


15 Polk Street, 
Near Market 8t. 
Telephone No. 323 


7 


GLass BENDING 
EMBOSSING AND 


STAINING, 


INCORPORATED7A. D. 1820—AMERICAS’ 
NS 


Cash Assets, = 8$10,071,50965 


70 years, $64,681,00000 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, | 


General Agent. | 


THOMAS E. POPE, 


Assistant General Agent. 
City Surveyor. 


PACIFIC BRANCH: 524 California Street. 


= MARV 
RANGE. 


perfect Baker and Roaster, with the 
wonderful Ventilated Oven, which roasts al] 
kinds of meat without turning or basting, 
and carries all smoke, steam and odor into 
the chimney. Handsome in appearance, 


perfect in operation, and of the finest mate- 
rial and workmanship. 


Coal and Wood Stoves and Ranges, Gas, 


Ga:oline and Oil #toves, for heating and 

Ware, Tin 
and Tinning. 


Agate Ware, Iron Ware, Blue 
Ware, Oil and Gasoline. Jobbing 


JOHN F. MYERS & C0., 


863 MARKET ST., - Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 


JS. P. OUBRIER. 
President. Vice-Pres. & Sec’y, 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 
Silk © Mannfactaring Company, 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 


MILL: Cor. STEVENSON AND EcKER STREETS 
| Salesroom: 
2 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery 


ALL Krxps or Work 


In THE Bust AND AT 
Lowzst Priczs, 


OF” The very best Cabinet Photographs $8. 


per dozen. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 
Cheese, Eggs, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 

oney and Cranberries. 
Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 Center Market 
Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Satter & Post, 
Telephone No. 1415. Baw FRANCISCO 


MCINNAT BELLE OUNDRYCE 


SUCCESSOR 
BLYMYER MANUFACTUPING 


CATALOGUE WITHISO0 TESTIMONIALS 
AUARN 


Illustrated catalogues on spplication to. 
JAMES LINFORTH,. . 
as General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 
37 Market St., Sam Francisco. 


Also BELIS, 


ete 


» VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, G. 


ington street, Chicago, President— 
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$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Ne. 7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 
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TAKE NoTicE—LIBERAL OFFER.—Any per- 
son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THE PaciFic for 
one year. THE PACIFIC is not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
on our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 
scriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
any time within three months. It will pay you 
and yours well. 


_Wodnesiay, 9, 1891. 


September 1st was opéring day at the 
Pacific Theological Seminary. The 
Seminary chapel was well filled. About 
one-half of those present were friends 
or neighbors from without, who are al- 
ways welcome at the institution’s gather- 
ings, more especially the graduates of 
former years. After the regular reading, 
prayer and psalm of the morning, Prof. 
Benton gave some account of what he 
had learned and not learned regarding 
theological instruction in England, and 
the British methods of training young 
men for the Christian ministry. He 
could not recommend any of the for- 
eign methods of which he heard. He 
was satisfied that the English could learn 
more from us in this matter than we 
could from them. In fact, the British 
churches were too little interested in 
their own theological schools, and were 
doing no justice to their schools or to 
their own future ministry ; and, in con- 
sequence, were in danger of weakness 
-and diminution. Graduates Sink, Cooke, 
Merrill and Rich responded to calls for 
‘five-minute speeches, and filled up their 
time in a very interesting, entertaining 
-and instructive way. Graduate Wirt 
added a fewremarks. Frank Merriam, 
a graduate of the Hartford Seminary, 
also spoke with grace, earnestness and 
impressiveness. Dr. C. O. Brown 
of Tacoma favored the gathering 
with his presence, and his words of 
greeting, of cheer and of encourage- 
ment, as one somewhat new to this coast, 
but kindled into enthusiasm by the 
achievements of the past and the grand- 
eurs of present opportunity. The Rev. 
Drs. Pond and Willey represented the 
‘Trustees, and spoke with freedom and 
force as those having a good measure of 
authority. Last of all, the new Profes- 
sor, Rev. C. S. Nash, was introduced, 
and made a brief address on some ideals 
of a seminary life, leaving on all the very 
happy impression of the advent of a 
deserving person and a potent factor in 
our seminary life. After a concluding 
prayer, the session was declared formally 
opened, and appointments were made 
for the meetings of officers and students 
in the afternoon. [The institution be- 
-gins the year with an attendance of 
twenty, andthe prospect of more. This 
number is a little smaller than at last 


‘year’s opening. | 


In Oakland, the Golden Gate Fair 
Association issued to the Board of Ed- 
ucation of that city 3,000 tickets to be 
given to the children, entitling so many 
‘to admission to the races, and the board 
-accepted the trust. That was an excel- 
‘lent scheme for advertising the races 
‘and a shrewd way of increasing the in- 
terest of the next generation in the bet- 
‘ting mania that the race track engenders; 
but it might be a query whether Boards 
Of. Education exist for exercising such 
‘functions. Besides, might not they 
_ find themselves made use of. for similar 
(purposes, in cases where the connection 
‘with education would be still more re- 
mote? Some benefactors are to be fear- 
ed, though bearing gifts. 


It is telegraphed that the Bishop of 
‘ Treves has notified the public that who- 
ever dares to steal even the’smallest: par- 
ticle of the holy coat. will be excommun- 
icated. That’s all right. “It is a sin to 
steal a pin.” But would a son of the 
Church be excommunicated who should 
plainly declare that there is every reason 
to think that the holy coat is a fraud, 
and that the exhibition, once.in a great 
while, of it is-a disgrace to the ecclesias- 
tical authorities that sanction.or connive 
at it? John Ronge’said as much as that 
in 1844, but he left the church. Is 
there liberty for ‘a-thatt to! Say it and re- 
main in the ¢ com 
—there to be. 
When it is seen how litle ab 
have to show. ,to ‘the 
thense~ suits“ raised ““yéatly “by our 
churches, it is.well to. consider, that the | 
‘senior Secretary/of the Ameficais Home, 
"Missionary Society “is Presbyterian, 
‘and also that the President of*the Con- | 


“Missionary 1s al 
terian. 


AS TO THE LONDON COUNCIL. 


EXCURSIONS. 


Excursions were made by the Council 


from London to Scrooby, to Leyden, 
and to Plymouth. That to Scrooby was 
without much expense to the members. 
Those to Leyden and Plymouth had to 
be paid for by the members who went. 
Nearly all of the Council went to Scroo- 
by. About forty of the members went 
to Leyden, and about as many more 
were at Plymouth, but the individuals 
were not all the same. 


To Scrooby all went in high spirits, 


by special train, at an early hour, on the 
22d of July, the day after the Council 
adjourned, From Sandy Junction the 
train went by a branch road to Bedford 
and Elston. The fatter place, an old- 
style village, its houses of stone and 
thatch, connects itself with the birth- 
place and early life of John Bunyan. 
So we saw the cottage where he early 
lived, the old hall where he used to 
meet his boon companions (now used 
as a Sunday-school room), the partly 
ruined tower of the ancient church 
which he fancied was about to fall on 
him, the interesting walls in ruins ofa 
palace near by, whose splendid gateway 
may have suggested to Bunyan the en- 
trance to the “palace beautiful,” and so 
on. The return by carriages to Bed- 
ford took us through streets, ancient and 
modern, to the angle of the “Common,” 
where stands the comely and lofty 
statue of Bunyan, erected a few years 
ago by the Duke of Bedford. Thence 
we rode across the splendid bridge that 
replaces the ancient one, on whose cen- 
ter arch stood the jail in which Bunyan 
was imprisoned so long, and where he 
wrote the ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress.” A Con- 

gregational church stands on the site of 
the old Bunyan meeting-house. In the 
chapel of this church was provided, by 
its members, a profuse lunch. The 
place was thronged to the door, and. was 
as full of good humor and keen enjoy- 

ment. In a little room of this building 
are preserved the table, chair, staff, and 
other articles used by the. wonderful 
tinker, whose name has gone round 
the world. 


At Sandy Junction we were joined by 


deputations from Nottingham and Shef- 
field, so that we stopped at Scrooby 
Station 500 strong. As you know al- 
ready, nothing remains at Scrooby but 
the modernized manor-house, in which 
Elder Brewster lived and kept the post- 
office. The postoffice remains, but no 
people are now there representing the 
faith of Elder Brewster. The archbish- 
op’s palace was pulled down long ago, 
and a few of its timbers are built into 
the barn sheds of the manor-house. 
On the site of the palace the assembly 
gathered in the rain, and received a fine 
“address” from the authorities, which 
was delivered over to the Rev. Morton 
Dexter. The vicar of the parish was 
present, and the church bell rang a wel- 
come; it was an animating scene. The 
people wondered and rejoiced. Such 
an irruption of Americans in a body 
was without a precedent. Even more 
than at Bedford—men, women and 
children were at the windows, or in the 
streets, and along the waysides. It was 
like a gala day on the return of an ar- 
my from some great victory. So, at 
Bawtry, a mile away, whither we walked 
and where they gave us tea, we were re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, and accorded 
the honors due the children of the hon- 
ored and loved, whose achievements ex- 
cite all admiration, and whose fame fills 
all the lands where freedom folds her 
wings and is at rest. While Scrooby it- 
self is reduced to but a hamlet, Bawtry, 
also a railway station, has grown to 
something of a town, has absorbed the 
business of the region, and gathered in 
the wealth, which is not very conspicu- 
ous. The country around is not speci- 
ally beautiful, It rolls gently, and gives 
a wide horizon, and, in the distance, 
one way, shows the ancestral home of 
Governor Bradford of the Plymouth 
Colony. The birthplace of our fathers 
is no more the same that it was, neither 
is the place of their sojourning the same, 
nor is their landing place the same; but 
what a glory has gathered around that 
landing place, to cast its beams afar, 
and gild the spot that gave them birth, 
but could not shape their destiny ! 


In the evening of July 23d, some 


forty of the members of the Council 

went by rail to Harwich, and there 

boarded a beautiful steamer for Rotter-. 
dam. We slept during the passage across 

the channel, packed away, four deep, i in 

narrow state rooms. Inthe morning we 
went by rail to Leyden, some forty miles, 
where we had time.enough to look about 

the antique city, gothrough the Univer- 

sity halls; cross the grand canals, and 

walk the narrow streets the Pilgrims once 

| traversed, beforé the hour came’ ‘for the 

ceremonies in honor of which we had 

journeyed far. At 2 Pp. M, alarge crowd 

filled the street between St.. Peter’s church 

}and the hourse in which John Robinson 

lived, On the church, American love, 

liberality and genius, ‘had ‘caused’ to be: 

placed, by consent of the.,.ecclesiastical! 
and city authorities, a large and beautiful} 
| bronze tablet, suitably engraved in raised'| 
letters, tothe memory of Robinson, 
one of the ‘Worthiest and .grandest of 
‘men; and pastor, till-his: death; in 1625, 
of the: in’ ‘Leyden, ‘a ‘part’ of 
whose fi 

own Pilgrim fathers were, and who came 
to America with his,consent.,and, bene- 
diction; and with!:a» chapter of advice’ 
which will be «tread Tong’'as 


migraté’on Our planet, 
4 The Rev. RP Palmer, ‘ell 
a Yale; was master Of. Th 
ter Dexter read’ 


through troubled years, our’ 


form a record of all that had been donej 
The daughter of Dr. Palmer drew aside 
the veil. Then there was cheering and 
music by a famous band. Three flags 
stil dropped their folds over the tablet. 
First, the Dutch flag was drawn up into 
the breeze, and the band played the na- 


tional air of the Hollanders. Then the 


American flag was thrown up, a little 
higher, and the “Star Spangled Banner” 
was played. Then the British flag was 
raised and saluted with “God Save the 
Queen.” A prayer of dedication was 
offered by the Rev. Dr. Mackenval, and 
then the company passed into the church 
building itself, beneath which, but un- 
distinguished, the ashes of John Robin- 
son repose. Here Dr. Palmer delivered 
a remarkable oration concerning the Pil- | 
grims, and Robinson, and the outcome 
of their toils, trials and endeavors. Then 


the tablet was delivered to the love and. 


care of the church and of the city au- 
thoritiess Responses were made and 
due pledges given by the ecclesiastical 
commissioner, the burgomaster and a 
professor of the University. The last 
gentleman, none other than the noted 
Dr. Ruemen, when he had concluded 
his regular address in Dutch, spoke a 
few words in fairly good English to the 
Americans present, assuring them that 
they could not honor Robinson more 
than the Hollanders did, and that they 
could pledge the faith of Holland to the 


Great Republic for the safety of the’ 


charge committed totheirtrust. ‘To the 
thrilling moments and stirring memories 
of this unique occasion no words. can do 
any sort of justice. Wecould not linger 
beyond the allotted hour, but must re- 
trace our steps to Rotterdam, cross the 
channel again by night, and find our- 
selves Once more in London the follow- 
ing morning. 

The people of Leyden, and the Hol- 
landers generally, cherish fond: memories 
of the sojourn of the Pilgrims on their 
shores, where once their religion, their 
faith, their spirit and their power were 
dominant, and where still linger some of 
the virtues and forces that withstood 
what shocks of war, and which made 
the Dutch Republic a glory and a praise | - 
in the earth. We hope the tablet may 
do something toward the reviving of that 
more spiritual faith and life which shall 
prove adequate to the deeper wants of 
man, even in Holland itself. 


It was in the evening of July 2sth, 


several of the modern homes of the old- 
est Plymouth, our numbers being not 
far from fifty. The pulpits of the var- 
ious churches, Baptist and Congrega- 
tional, were filled on Sunday, in part or 
whole, by various members of the Coun- 
cil. It was the time of the summer va- 
cation, and the houses of worship were 
not unusually full. I worshipped at the 
Baptist church in the Mutley suburb, 
where the pastor, Rev. Mr. Bird, preach- 
ed in the morning, and Rev. Dr. Stur- 
tevant of Illinois, in the evening. The 
references to the Pilgrim fathers and 
their sojourn of a month in Plymouth 
were few, but timely and marked. 
Monday forenoon the Americans and 
their special friends assembled in a build- 
ing on the spot where it is believed the 
few ‘‘Congregationalists”’ of the time of 
our fathers were wont to meet for wor- 
ship. Thence, on foot, conducted by 
the most learned and enthusiastic an- 
liquarian of the city, the company for 
three hours visited the chief points of 
interest in this renowned place. We 
were shown a fragment of the very old- 
est castle structure. We were led in 
front of a building on the water front 
that was standing when the forefathers 
were there. We walked along the very 
street through which they must have 
passed, time and again. We were 
gathered on a spot within three feet of 
which the fathers stood :when they em- 
barked on the Mayflower. And we 
saw the views which were the last they 
took of the land of their nativity. Ply-| ; 


mouth is far more picturesque and at-| 


tractive than any of us had been led to 
suppose. The view from the ‘Hoe” 
and the fortifications is magnificent. 


The story of all the points around was. 


told to us, from the days of the Romans 
to the coming of the Spanish Armada. 
The English fleet lay hidden in Ply- 
mouth harbor, and sailed out thence in 


district harbors in Plymouth, and the 
government occupies one of them on 
an arm. of the sea, running inland, away 
up to the region of the old Dartmoor 
prisons. 

At2P.M, hungry and bined, we were 
welcomed to a lunch in one of the large 
chapels. Hundreds sat down at the 
tables, which were full and beautiful. A 


/motto ran around the room—‘We hon- 


ored the fathers—we welcome. their} 
sons.” Of. course, there were speeches | 
and responses, and all that, which de- 
tained us till 4 o’clock. Inthe evening, ‘ 
at 8, the mayor and mayoress held a re- 
‘ception for .us, in the great Guild Hall, 
which . was gorgeously arrayed, freshly | 
‘carpeted, supplied) with bowers’ and | 
flowers‘and. fountains and music: The 
‘Mayor; appeared in. his robes of. office, | 
‘and all the dignitaries of the city:did:us | 
honor and supplied: with the costliest’|’ 
| of refreshments.) (The: mayor; ‘by the | 
| Way; is'taemember of one of the Congre- | 


every good work. His sympathies led 
him to ari altnost” extravagant demon-| 


stration.) 
‘hours, from ‘ro till 2, 
an exctirsion, by steamer, t6 all’ 
‘the points’ of interést in ‘the ‘harbor’ and! 


ground, “We landed'on'the break: water 
Pas solid’ of “edthipacted “rocks fi 
feet wide. ‘Six feet ‘above’ the tide, ‘ahd 


lft 
Half-th ‘From this sees the | 
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famous Eddystone lighthouse nine miles 
from land. -We landed also on the 
Cornwall shore, and viewed the gardens, | 
grounds, groves, parks and mansion of 
‘the Earl of Edgecumb, one of the dis- 
tinguished men of her majesty’s nobility, 
who opened _his gates to the ‘llustrious” 
We sailed up beyond the navy 
yard, where are moored some of the 
largest of ships, useless now because the 
guns have grown so great that the old- 
fashioned iron-clads are of no use what- 
ever; and under one of the famed tubu- 
lar railway bridges of the .past, which 
had a glory of its own, till later ones ex- 
celled it. Near it is the little town 
of Saltash, which is older far than Ply- 
mouth itself. 

After the return we had luncheon at 
the same place as the day before. This} 
was graced by the presence of the 
mayor, who also made a handsome ad- 
dress. The attendance was larger and 
the enthusiasm greater even than the 
It was then, as all along, 
that the Americans were surprised by the 
attention given them, the honors bestow- 
ed upon them, the appreciation of their 
visit, and the esteem in which they were 
held for their country’s sake. 
pleasant to note how glad our coming 
had made the people of Plymouth, and 
how determined they were to make us 
glad that we had come. 
tain that they succeeded in this en- 
: In the evening of Tuesday 
the churches, as such, gave the Ameri- 
cans a distinctive reception at Sherwell 
This I could not attend. My 
engagements were elsewhere, and my 
footsteps had thence to be turned home- 


day before. 


It is quite cer- 


With several others I rode that 
evening to the shadow of Salisbury 
eathedral again, and left them there. 
Among these was Dr. 
made a little speech the evening pre- 
vious at Plymouth Guild Hall, in which 
he said that Plymouth rock was nota 

mere boulder on the Atlantic side, but 
a continuous ledge underrunning the 
continent and abutting on the Pacific 


McLean, who 


My recollections of the oldest Ply- 
mouth, its site, its scenes, its people and 
its welcomes, so full, hearty and gener- 
ous, after these five weeks since their 
occurrence, are among the pleasantest 
of many that still linger in my thoughts 
and haunt my dreams, as I resume 
my place in the world’s most delight- 


Saturday, that we were introduced into} s 


SOUTHERN SUNSHINE. 


The beaches and mountains of this 
section are playing sad havoc with the 
complexion of many of our pastors and 
active church workers at present. | 
ever, we are glad that not many of our 
churches are being closed for any length 
Surely, the imps of hell must 
feel like congratulating his Satanic Ma- 
jesty when they find a church closed on 
the Sabbath—even though the day be a 


| best item-gatherer among us. It was 


While ‘spending a half-day at Santa 
Monica beach last week we (this pro- 
noun is used not in a reportorial, but a 
matrimonial sense) took a “dip in the 
While we were coming 
out of the waves to catch our breath 
and throw sand at each other, who 
should walk up to us but Rev. E. P. P. 
Abbott of Sierra Madre, 
up in his” bathing suit. 
wife have pleasant quarters in the new 
Bryson block, where they will spend a 
week or ten days. 

Brother H. N. Farey, one of the 
trustees of the First church of Pasa- 
dena, and whose reputation is stained 
with the charge of giving more money 
for church work, in proportion to his in- 
come, than any other person in the 
“Sunny South,” is somewhat broken in 
health, and is now recuperating at the 
corner of Sixth street and Oregon ave- 
He is building a cottage there, 
and his good wife is “‘superintending the 


briny deep.” 


‘all dressed 
He and his 


‘Mrs. Jas. T. Ford has been spending 
a few days at this delightful rest resort. 

Mrs, E. R. Brainerd found that after 
a four weeks’ stay in Bear Valley she 
could not endure the climate of San 
so she is now at Santa 
Monica. On his way back Brother 
Brainerd called on us last week, and, as 
have many others, left some advice con- 
cerning the complicated state in which 
we are at present found. =§=— 

Brother Kimball, our pastor at Santa 
Monica, 1s ‘pushing the building of 
Zion’s walls with a power and earnest- 
‘ness which wins for him the warmest 
admiration of all Christian people. And 
it was said to us that his dear wife was 
not an ounce less than one-half of the 


| Bernardino, 


hot pursuit. There are two or three. 


wife of Vérnondale, with their daughter, 
‘whose home ‘is Connecticut, have 
| been spending a few days at. Redondo. 
Brother Rawson’s health has not been 
good for some time past, and his friends’ 


hope the. change will greatly benefit 


Rev. ED. Weage. of National City” 
| has been ptiernt some time and effort 
a “convention of 

crown his 

orts e neéd more 
pl laces in fife our ‘young ‘soldiers Potter Curtis, Rave hot 
May come t éther,, touch heh rts" and’ 
elbows; and, in “the ‘different 


}:gational churches, . and): foremost: in| 
that‘ 


of tl eir, 


Minds there_sometimes, and 0 easy | 


nekibern ‘trip feeling, 


ance meeting at Vernon on Sunday 
evening. 

The young people at the West End 
church devoted last Wednesday evening 
to the interests of Pomona College. John 
Chamberlain explained why the College 
was just the place for young people who 
are backward in their studies, and John 
Gillingham how a young man could 
earn (as we know John has done) the 
greater part of his expenses during the 
term. We of the Third church look 
upon these two young men as ‘diamonds 
in the rough.” President Baldwin, Dea- 
con G. T. Hanly, Rev. E. Cash and 
Mrs. Cash spoke in favor of young. peo- 
ple seeking an education. 

The Central W. C. T. U. of Los An- 
geles isto hold its annual meeting to- 
night, Friday. 

The young people of the Endeavor 
Societies of Orange county are looking 
forward to the organization of a county 
union. __, 

The Southern Conference of the M. 

E. (South) church is to be held next 
week, 

Brother Price, our colleague in the 
“eichth ward,” has been spending a few 
days near the mountains, This dear 
brother has heavy work on hand 

At the bi-monthly business meeting 
of the Third church, held last evening, 
‘seven persons were received into mem- 
‘bership—one by letter and six on con- 
fession of faith. . Several others are seri- 
ously considering the same step. | 
' We had the privilege of yelling at Su- 

perintendent J. T. Ford as he drove by 
our corner one day this week, but our 
lung power was too weak to reach him. 
He seemed lost in deep meditation 
(presumably upon the vicissitudes of life 
peculiar only to home missionary super- | 
intendents). 
‘ Rev. Johnson, at Oceanside, ‘has an 
elevated home from which he can take 
in a great deal of the surrounding coun- 
try. By the way, we heard some good 
things said of him, and that when he was 
not present, too. 

We have heard several say that Rev. E. 
H. Bickford of Compton preached a won- 
derfully powerful sermon last Sunday at 
the annual feast of the Foresters, which 
was held at Redondo. Well, it’s just like 
a thing he would do if he had a chance. 
We believe it. 

We do not know how much of this 
letter will be published a week before it 
gets there. Sometimes one correspond- 
ent anticipates what another one may 
say, but at the ocean’s edge we promised 
to write, and if anything wrong should 
be detected in this letter just blame 
Brother Abbott. J. H. Coxtins, 

August 28th. 


SEATTLE LETTER. 


If ‘S. G.” only had time enough we 
should have a weekly letter from the 


one good thing that came from a, vaca- 
tion, that we had once again the fami- 
liar hand of your quondam correspond- 
ent. 

And now the vacation is over. A 
camping spot, cosy and clean; fishing, 
clams, and rest abundant; the camp-fire 
by night, the shady woods by day, and 
after twelve days some eight and some 
six pounds heavier in flesh. 

One preaching service furnished us a 
delightful variety there. The newly 
built school-house, about one mile back 
of Clinton landing, was hurried to com- 
pletion, and one service held there Au- 
gust 30th, About fifty were present, 
some coming five miles on horseback. 
There are a few there who know the 
truth and desire to have it taught at 
least by Sunday-school gathering, and 
when the school opens in October they 
will probably start there a Sunday- 
school. 

And now comes the fall and winter 
work. How solemn is the moment of 
returning from vacation, and taking up 
afresh the great and laborious works of 
the kingdom of God! If we do not 
make the mistake of waiting for the 
week of prayer, or waiting for anything, 
but entering at once through the door of 
faith and prayer into the field of labor, 
why may we not confidently expect a 
great advancement in the churches? 
And as we start out so shall we go; next 
March will be what this September 
makes it. 

Letters missive are just out for the or- 
dination and recognition of Rev. E. E. 
Smiley to the ministry and pastorate of 
Pilgrim Congregational church, Vancou- 
ver, Washington. The time of. the 
Council’s ‘meeting is to be 2:30 and 
7:30 P. M., Tuesday, September 15th. 


Tacoma on the following Tuesday, with 
the preparations necessary _ therefcr, 
make a demand already upon the breth- 
ren’s time. 

Another week, and perhaps I may be 
cable to gather up more items. 

It is with great sorrow that I learn 
, from the morning paper of the burning 
of the Congregational church building 
at, The Dalles. I imagine from the re- 
ports that the destruction is complete, 
and the insurance~ but partial. As to} 
What the ‘fire has done to the personal 

property of. the ¢hurch. people there, or} 


yet heard, “Perhaps even that beautiful | 
ulin, like the former one, may be re- 

acéd ‘by a better one. If any city | 
me an unusually efficient fire depart- 
it is The Dalles,‘so fierce are the |. 


i does it seer; for the wees to wy 
‘come untrustworthy... 


-| Thompson in his affliction. 


ive ‘thousand tre ‘repo 
sion it int 


QUIET CORNER OBSERVATIONS. 


High up among the San Jacinto moun. 
tains, about forty miles from San Jacinto, 
is the Indian village Coahuilla. Through 
the valley of the same name are scatter- 
ed a few white families—cattle raisers. 
The Indians at the village now number 
about two hundred and seventy-five. In 
this very wild and lonely mountain va]- 
ley, with no companionship, save that of 
the Indians, and a very few unlettered 
and careless—most of them—white peo- 
ple, who live only to work, and that 
wholly for themselves, two women are 
employed to work among the Indians, 
one a teacher of the government school, 
the other an industrial teacher in the em- 
ploy of the Women’s National Indian 
Association. Miss Fleming, the indus- 
trial teacher, spent last Sabbath with us 
on her way back to Coahuilla. She be- 
gan her work there last October, remain- 
ing until June. She has spent a short 
vacation at her home in Riverside, and 
now returns for a year—a year of isola- 


‘tion, and deprivation, and discouarge- 


ment; or of service, glad service for God 
and hymanity, just as one may look at 
it, 

It was on the boundary of the Coahuil- 
la reservation, a few weeks before the 
visit of Mrs. Jackson (H. H.), that the 
incident occurred which furnished to the 
story of ‘‘Ramona” the death of Ales- 
sandro. A little pamphlet which ljes before 
me, published by the Women’s National 
Indian Association, gives the following 
account of this incident: 

‘A Coahuilla Indian named Juan 
Diego built for himself a house, and cul- 
tivated a small patch of ground ona high 
mountain ledge, a few miles north of the 


village. Here he lived atone with his 


wife and baby. He had been for some 


years what the Indians called “‘locooed,” 


being at times deranged, though not 
dangerous, and the fact of his malady 
was well known throughout the region. 
On one occasion, returning home from 
work, he rode a strange horse, and to 
his wife’s question regarding its own- 
ership, he replied confusedly, looking at 
the horse, ‘Where is my horse, then?’ 
His wife, much frightened, replied, ‘You 
must take the horse right back; they will 


think you stole it.’ This he promised to 


do as soon as he had rested. Shortly 
after, awakened by the barking of dogs, 
he ran out of the house to see what it 
meant, when a white man, the owner of 


‘the horse, rode up, saw Juan, and with 


a volley of oaths, instantly shot him 
dead, waiting for no explanation. After 
Juan had fallen dead, the murderer, 
Temple, rode closer, and fired three more 
shots, one in his forehead, one in his 
cheek, and one in his wrist, the wife look- 
ing on, after which he rode away.” 

This man Temple has been much of 
the time in San Jacinto during the past 
two years until recently. He frequently 
attended our Sunday services about a 
year ago. 
~ Quiet Corner has not seemed so quiet 
since Miss Fleming’s visit, as it has some- 
times seemed before. It zs quiet com- 
pared with London, but compared with 
Coahuilla there is no monotony here ‘‘to 
speak of.” In these smaller parishes 
there seem to be few happenings of a 
public nature that may be “taken note 
of.” We attend to business or house- 
hold duties,eat, drink,sleep, go to church, 
and the children go to school, and the 
years pass by. The outside life seems 
almost uneventful. But when we think 
of the inner lives of the people in these 
quiet places—if we could take note of 
their struggles and triumphs, question- 
ings and growth, would there not be so 
much to record that many pens would be 
kept busy? Wherever there is human 
life, even in our qutet communities, 
where the days pass one after another | 


| with almost monotonous uneventfulness, 


the recording angel no doubt finds work 
to do. There is, perhaps, nothing in 
which all heaven is so interested as the 
record of a human life, so,wherever man 
is found there is work to be done over 
which the angels in heaven shall rejoice. 
Blessed is the man who helps a fellow- 
mortal to furnish good things for heaven’s 
record book. The quiet corners seem 
too quiet sometimes to the ambitious | 
worker, but is it not often because the 
ambition is misdirected? “All the 
world” includes the quiet corners—*“‘every 
creature,” any man or woman, anywhere. 
Oh, to be “competent to fill” even a quiet 
corner pulpit! — 

Rev. A. W. Shonspent, of the Mes- 
sina (Highlands) church, has just return- 
ed to his work after a six weeks’ vaca- 
tion. He was at Long Beach most of 


‘the time, coming to San Jacinto, the 
| This and the Associational meeting at | ‘ 8 J ’ 


home of his parents, for the last two 
weeks, While here, news came of the 
sudden death of his father, who went 
East just three weeks ago on a ‘business 
trip. The sympathy of all the churches 
of ‘this’ district will be with Brother 


e: 


Rev. T. C. Hunt of Wisasitte we went to 


‘San Diego his vacation.’ During his 


absence his church and the Presbyterian 
church united in their Sunday ‘services, 
going in the morning to the Presbyterian 
church, in ‘the €vehiing to the Congrega- 


‘tional, Rev.’ Mr, Hartley, Presbyterian, 


conducting the services.’ -Just now Pas- 
tor Hartley is away for’a-few weeks, and 
the two: Congregations worship together 
under’ the care of Pastor Hunt, in the 
morning at the Congregational ‘church, 
in the eventig: at the Presbyterian. 

Burr. 

white” you live’ ‘right ndibthg’ ‘goes 

wrong. A soul at peace with God can- 


be greatly disturbed “by thé’ world, 


for jt has its pleasures’ in God" “and its 
being ftom God.— 
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WepNEsDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1891.] 


THE ‘San FRANCISCO, 


Beligions 


PACIFIC COAST. 


There will be a special meeting of the 
Bay Association in the parlor of the Y. 
M. C. A., directly after the Club meet- 
ing next Monday. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Publication Company of Tue Pact- 
ric will be held in room 23, No. 7 
Montgomery avenue, in San Francisco, 
on Thursday, September 24, 1891, at 
3:30 P. M. 

The General Association of Califor- 
nia will hold its next annual meeting 
with the Plymouth Congregational 
church of San Francisco, on Tuesday, 
October 6, 1891, at 10 oclock A, M. 
Every Congregational church in Cen- 
and Northern Californiaaand Neva- 
da is entitled to two delegates, or one 
delegate for every fifty members in 
excess Of one-hundred. The sermon 
will be preached on the evening of the 
same day by thé Rev, -Reiben H. Sink 
of Stockton. - J. H. WaRREN. 

. Registrar. 


The attendance at - the last Monday 
Club was the largest of the season. 
Rev. Dr. C. O. Brown gave a very inter- 
esting address.on Washington, its vast 
extent of territory, its wonderful re- 
sources, Its population, its schools and 
churches, etc; he told of the efforts now 
in progress to enforce the Sunday law. 
Tlere are more than one hundred Con- 
gregational churches in the State; most 
of them receive aid from the H. M. S. 
The First church at Tacoma, of which 
he is the pastor, and the First churches 
in Seattle and Spokane, are strong, self- 
sustaining churches. Dr. Brown has re- 
cently taken a trip to Alaska. His ac- 
count of the work of Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries in Sitka and other places was 
exceedingly interesting. The Club’s 
welcome to Dr. Brown was very cordial, 
and thanks were voted for his address, 
We are sure that the Club will gladly 
welcome any of our brethren from any 
where who may be in our city. Especi- 
ally is it pleasant to meet and know 
leading ministers of our churches on 
this Coast. Acquaintance deepens in- 
terest and sympathy, and quickens and 
unifies the work all up and down the 
Coast. 


Rev. Professor George Mooar will 
present the subject at the next meeting. 


Rev. Dr. C. O. Brown preached in 
the First church in this city last Sabbath, 
morning and evening. He speaks with- 
out notes, and is a very eatnest and im- 
pressive preacher. Wecongratulate our 
church in Tacoma upon their possession 
of so strong a minister. The morning 
audience was large, and the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper was celebrated. 
Three were received to membership, 
two of them on confession of faith. 


Two young men united with the 
Green-street church. In the evening 
the pastor gave the fourth lecture on 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” illustrated with the 
stereopticon. The attendance was large. 


The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
was celebrated in Olivet church. Rev. 
A. K. Crawford assisted Pastor H. H. 
Cole, and received him and his wife to 
the membership. There was a_ large 
4 Sabbath-school concert in the evening. 


There will be a musical and literary 


Congregational church at Geneva, Neb,, 
was one of the visitors at the Club.. 


Rev. A. A. Hurd, of Darlington, Wis., 
occupied the Tulare pulpit last Sabbath, 
and will also preach there next Sunday. 


Professor Granville F. Foster, recently 
Vice-Principal of the Stockton High 
School, has just been elected Principal 
of the new high school at Antioch. He 
will be of great service to the church 
and Sunday-schoot there. 


Four were received to the Petaluma 
church by letter. There was a praise 
service in the evening. The annual 
meeting of this church was held last 
Wednesday. It was an all-day meeting, 
and was well attended. Members 
brought their lunch with them. Busi- 
ness was attended to, and religious ser- 
vices held. Rey. J. H. Harrison deliv- 
ered an address in the afternoon. 


A convention of the Gospel Temper- 
ance Unions of the State is called to 
meet in the First Baptist church of this 
city, Eddy street, near Jones, Tuesday, 
September 15, 1891, at 10 A. M., to 
continue all day and close with an even- 
ing session. All unions are urged to 
send as many delegates as possible. An 
urgent ic vitation to participate is extend- 
ed to all Christian people. The aim of 
this movement is the suppression of the 
liquor traffic. For: strength we look 
alone to God. Our confidence of, suc- 
cess is based on the fact that the Lord 
never yet failed abundantly to answer 
the united, earnest cry of his people. 

EXECUTIVE ComMITTEE. 


EASTERN. 


A church of fifteen was organized at 
Hinton, Ia., August 15th. 


August 22d a Welsh church was or- 
ganized at Garvin, Minn. 


Nineteen united with the First church, 
Dubuque, at the July communion. 


August 23d a church of sixteen mem- 
bers was organized at Vanceboro, Me. 


Churches have recently been organ- 
ized at Grey Eagle and Hansen, Minn. 


Since March rst, sixty-five have unit- 
ed with the young Immanuel church, 
Kansas City. 

One hundred and fifty-six have united 
with the church in Kenosha, Wis., dur- 
ing seven and a half years’ pastorate of 
Rev. W. L. Bray. 


- August 18th a storm destroyed the 
house of the church in Julesburg, Colo., 
which cripples this church, as it has not 
the means to build. 


The La Teche Congregational Asso- 
ciation was organized at Abbeville, La., 
August 15th and 16th. Much interest 
was taken in the meetings. 


The gospel tent has been put up near 
the house of worship in Bloomer, Wis., 
and both house and tent are used in the 
meetings held daily. Rev. J. White of 
Mendmine is assisting the pastor. 


Miss Eliza Wethington has been a 
member of the church in Dorchester, 
Mass., over eighty years, She is vener- 
ated and loved by the whole church, be- 
ing now over one hundred years old. 


A council received, August 25th, the 
Swedish churches at Kosota and Man- 
kato, Minn. The exercises were in both 
Swedish and English. Mr. John A. 
Berg has ministered to these churches. 


A special service was held, August 
23d, by the church in East Granby, 


NOTES FROM SPOKANE. 
‘Rey. William Davies, pastor of the | 
Second church of this-city, returned from 


home in Connecticut. Brother Davies, 
while East, did a most sensible thing— 
he took unto himself a better half. The 
ceremony was performed in the city of 
New Haven some two week ago, and 
the wedding trip to the home in Spokane 
was by way of the picturesque and beau- 
tiful Canadian Pacific route. Mr. Davies 
has the best wishes of all his Spokane 
friends, both in and out of his church, 
for the voyage he has just undertaken. 
The First church is rejoicing over the 
return from Europe of their pastor, Rev. 
Dr. R. A. Beard, who is at last settled 


The lecture room is crowded at every 


weekly in interest, and every department 
of church work is taking on new life. 
Recently, the Christian Endeavor Society 
was tendered a reception to meet the 
pastor at the home of Dr. Willcox, and 
it was, indeed, an enjoyable occasion. 
| Tnis week, Thursday, a reception will be 
tendered Dr. Beard and wife by the ladies 
of the church, and great preparations are 
in progress. The entire membership of 
the church fel that at least a great need 
has been filled, and well filled. 

The new auditorium of the First 
church is not quite ready for occupahcy 
yet, but in spite of the aggravating de- 
lays grows more perfect daily. ‘The ex- 
quisite and artistic stained glass is being 
set, and the frescoers are putting on the 
finishing touches. The pews and carpet 
are expected daily, and when they arrive 
the time for moving in can be definitely 
stated. The recurring and almost exas- 
perating delays have severely taxed the 
patience of many of the members who 
had hoped to be in ere this, but they 
will be rewarded now, shortly, in having 
the most substantial, commodious and 
beautiful church in the State. This much 
for those who are somewhat worldly 
minded. For those who are more active 
in His service, the prospect is indeed 
bright. A white harvest, like our own 
fertile Palouse grain fields, is ready. Tne 
First church has a great opportunity now, 
and with the guidance of an earnest, 
consecrated pastor, is taking a firm hold 
upon it, determined to do what the Mas- 
ter has for it to do. 

Rev. Geo. E. Hooker, of Medical 
Lake and Cheney, who, with others of 
the Yale Band, has been vacationizing, 
has returned to work once more. His 
rful face was among us last week. 
hitman College has made a call to 
ev. J. F. Eaton of North Adams, Mass., 
to become its President. Professor 
Eaton was highly recommended for the 
position by the Presidents of both Yale 
and Williams Colleges. He is an old 
classmate of Dr. Beard of the First 
church of this city, and is a graduate of 
Yale Divinity school and also of Ober- 
lin. He also filled a chair for several 
years in Ripon University, and is now 
Superintendent of publicschools at North 
Adams at a salary of $4,000 ayear. He 
is a man of family, and is about forty 
years of age, his special studies being 
Greek and mathematics. He is said to 
be an able teacher and a fine executive, 
and it is believed his presidency will add 
much to the honored name of Whitman, 
should he accept. 

The First church expect to give the 
Sunday-school an outing and picnic to 
Lone Lake on the 8th inst. The lake 
is a beautiful sheet of water, forty miles 
away, on the Spokane Falls and North- 
ern Railroad. B. W. 

September I, 1891. 


CHRISTIAN EN DEAVOR CONVENTION. 


Last Tuesday evening, August tst, on 
every five or six blocks along the line of 
the electric cars, until the suburbs of 
Oakland were passed, even a careless 
observer might have noticed from twen- 
ty to thirty people with bright faces, and 
glad eyes, fluttering badges, and occa- 


an extended vacation trip to his old 


and hard at work among his people. 


service, the church payer-meeting grows | 


of themselves. 


1,009,890. Then the pledge that each 
of the 15,000 delegates to the great 
Convention made, to endeavor to save 
one soul during the year! After a lively 
discussion of the ‘Social Side of Chris- 
tian Endeavor,” the Convention, which 
was especially marked for its enthusiasm, 
closed with prayer, the beautiful hymn, | ¢ 
‘‘Blest be the tie that binds,” and the 
Mizpah benediction. ‘The Endeavorers 
chatted and sung all the way home, and 
concluded that they should all attend 
the next County Convention. Com. 


DECISIVE MOMENTS. 
BY REV, C. T. WEITZEL. 


No sudden crisis, as a rule, is the 
making or the unmaking of a life. 

It has been said that “a man can 
never do anything at variance with his 
own nature. He carries within him the 
germs of his most exceptional action.” 
In other words, what we think we have 
done when surprised; in a mood, under 
strong excitement, may not be called ex- 
ceptional. ‘The excitability, the mood, 
the openness to surprise, each is a part 
of ourselves, and we are responsible for 
each and all. 

We all wish and hope to acquit our- 
selves well when the day of our fiery 
trial comes. Are we not in the seeming- 
lyunimportant words and acts of to-day, 
foreshadowing our action on that day of 
days? 

We shrink from the thought that a 
single unguarded remark or hasty de- 


our prospects for life. Has such an act 
or word this power unless it is represent- 
ative—unless back of it there isa dis- 
honest, lustful, cruel nature which the 
word or act has simply for the first time 
unmasked ? | 

Most of all, do we shrink ‘cum the 
thought that our whole life here and 
hereafter may be undone by a “ yes” or 
a “no” at some decisive instant. 
possible, unless the “no” or the ‘‘ yes” 
expresses within the compass of its two 
or three letters the real motive and mean- 
ing of our life, the daily choice of our 
heart ? 

Surely, every day and every hous of 
life has its meaning. Each brings us 
nearer to some fateful crisis, some final 
decision. 

Live humbly, bravely, believingly, lov- 
ingly, on the common days of your life, 
and the uncommon days will take care 
You need take little 
thought as to what you shall say or do 
when some crisis is suddenly upon you. 
It will surely be given you in that hour 
what to do and what to say. 

SANTA BARBARA, 


MARRIED. 


HupsON—HOLLADAY.—At 207% Twelfth St., 
San Francisco, September 7, 1891, by Rev. 
H. H. Wikoff, Charles E. Hudson to Lily | 
R. Holladay, both of this.city. 


ALLEN —MAXWELL.—lIn this city, at the resi- 
dence of E. B. Read, Esq., 1716, Fillmore 
street, September I, 1891, by the Rev, Dr. 
W. D. Williams, pastor of Plymouth church, 
Geo.’ W. Allen to Miss Carrie E. Maxwell, 
both of San Francisco. 


McFrE—Gorpon.—In this city, at the resi- 
dence of Geo. Fiddes, Esq>, 1614 Bush 
street, September I, 1891, by the Rev. Dr. 
W. D. Williams, pastor of Plymouth Con- 
gregational church, J. G. McFee of Seattle | 
to Miss C. L. Gordon of Montreal. 


They will reside in Seattle. 


Have the heart high, and the mind 
modest.— Joubert. 


26th Industrial Exposition 


— OF THE — 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, 1891, 


Opens August 18th, Closes September 26th. 


New Features, Special Attractions! Music | 
by the First Infaniry Regiment Band of Fif- 
ty Performers, Including Jessie Millar, the 
Wonderful Young California Cornetist, and 
the Slide Trombone Quartet. In the Art 
Gallery will be Paintings in Oil and Water | 
Colors by our well-known Local Artists, and 


the monogram E.” 

Each electric car as it came along was 
filled—yes, to overflowing—with glad 
youths singing ‘Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers,” ‘*Wonder ful Words of Life,” and 
numerous other joyful hymns, as the car 
sped on its way to Berkeley. 

The terminus finally being reached, 
the Endeavorers, for such they were, 
trooped along in twos and threes, to the 
brightly lighted and artistically decorat- 
ed First Presbyterian church. ; 

The genial President, Mr. Merriam, 
soon announced a ‘hymn, and the small 
church, for it was rather small, resound- 
ed with the voices of praise and rejoic- 
in 

Miss Leontine Rickard read the beau- 
tiful passage from the Bible, Rom. r2, 


sionally a. gay banner, . always bearing | 


followed by a few inspiring prayers. 
Rev. H. A. Ketchum welcomed the at- 
tendants of the Eleventh Quarterly Con- 
vention of the Alameda County Chris- 
tian Endeavor Union most heartily. 

The roll-call showed that there were ' 
about 250 or 300 delegates present. 
Many were turned away from the door 
because of the crowd. e 


vised Constitution, it was accepted as 
read. A telegram of greeting was sent 
to the Golden Gate Union, assembled 
én masse at the First Baptist church, 
San Francisco, to hear an addréss ‘by 


tion. One minute suggestions from the 
representatives of each pociety ‘were es- | 


pecially helpful and, good. 


report which he.gaye of the Minnea 


lis Convention, the . 
Far Away.” 


e é Y | Mass., to commemorate the one hun- 
\S. entertainment Friday evening of this | dredth birthday of Mrs. Catherine Chap- 
k week at Pierce-street chapel. man. Gould, a prominent member of that 
e Rev. Dr. McLean was with the First | church. 
church in Oakland again. Inthe morn- 
1- ing he gave an account of the Council THE MORNING STAR. 
fe) in London. In the evening the cele- To the Owners of the Missionary Ship 
e bration of the ninth anniversary of the | « Morning Star”: After constant ser- 
n Young People’s Society of Christian En- | vice for seven years in the hot climate 
Sy deavor was made the occasion of a | of Micronesia, your ship is considerably 
sat “welcome home” service for the pastor. | the worse for wear, and has been brought 
Sy During his visit abroad Dr. McLean had |,,, this post for thorough repairs and 
k more than a month of delightful travel renovation. It will cost at least $7,000 
» in Italy and Switzerland. | to put her in good order for future ser- 
— Rey. E. C. Oakley, having returned} vice, After spending so great an 
n from his four months’ absence in the} amount for necessary work there will 
a East, preached to his people in Ply-| still be one very important improvement 
-e mouth-avenue church on “Seek ye first | not provided for; viz., that of enlarging 
4 the kingdom of heaven and its righte-|the cabin for the greater comfort and 
ousness,” proposing to them to make | convenience of our missionaries, and a 
n this their motto for the year. room fpr the members of the girls’ 
Pilgrim church, Oakland, received | schools when they are on board. 
¥ eleven to membership, six of them on All over the ship, upon chairs, tables, 
re confession of faith. Fifty have been added | nautical instruments, books, etc., can 
y tothe Sabbath- school within the last three | be seen inscriptions denoting various 
. months. Sunday-school classes, societies and in- 
4 _ The et church received one to dividuals in the East, who anticipated 
Warren spent last Sabbath at and become owners in the vessel. 
- ea Gla It has occurred to us that now is the 
Rey. David Wirt preached at Tiburon golden. opportunity ‘for the” Sunday- 
on “Ask and it shall’be given you.” He owners of the Pacific coast to 
asked for an organ last, week, and got it.| their mark the vessel. There 
ie Now he wants some chairs for his hope- | j, sufficient room to make ‘a beautiful 
at ful work in*the padi of the ie pom cabin, and the cost will be $1,200. 
3S Llora Temple. gm There are over eighteen thousand Sun- 
The church building Bethiity, day school children in this State}. ten 
fr which was recently blown off its foumda- | cents from each of these will more than 
tions by high» winds; has.just been re-| make up the required amount. 
‘0 placed and strengthened, Services were Every “Sunday-school® on’ the. Pacific 
1S held last Sunday, Pastor May preaching coast is invited to assist in this good 
n both at Byrom.and Bethany on the sub-| work, and the worthy missionaries now 
jects, ‘‘God’s. Children Inheriting -the laboring in that hot climate, away from 
- Earth,” “ Blessed areythe meek for) th home, friends and many of the. com-. 
shall inherit the earth, All | that.we enjoy,.will call-you. blessed. | 
a, are yours.” ‘Theé‘Byron church loses two ‘suifable ‘Statement neatly framed 
S- active members this week. Mr. Frank and placed in the new cabin will an- 
d May and wife, formerly Miss Eva Pres- nounce to all visitors’ that these enlarg- 
-r ton, go to Woodville, Tulare county, | ed accommodations have been provided 
1€ where he will teach school... Mr.May is | by you, .. Will, you,.therefore commence 
h, a son of Rev. O. G. May. He gradu- | this good work heartily and at once, and 
ated at the’San José State'Normal School | immediately. remit-your-contributions ‘to. 
nearly two ago, and has since been | p. Flint, Esq-,: Safe: Deposit Build- 
teaching, in Contra Costa county. As ing, San Francisco, Cal.? =... 
| both these young’ people were vahied. Any aid that I can render by present- 
25 helpers i in S Christian En- | ; ing! ‘thé interésting: Pacts} cof! the cwork 
n- deavor and” ‘their personally, shall be glad to: give as far 
ts Rev. Tercher, pastor, of the], ein p70 tems. 


Rey. C..W. Hill pleasantly. called the 


819 MARKW? STREBT, ROOM 45, 


After the reading of the proposed re- | of min 


Dr. Dille on the Minneapolis Conven- |~ 


BAKERY, 


the great Haseltine Collection of 190 Paint- 
ings by the most noted European Artists 
valued at $200,000; 
Pastel work. Also, Natural Products, Man- 
ufactures.and Inventions. A Grand Display 
of Illuminated Photographic Views three 
times each evening. Four thousand speci- 
mens of Natural History; Magnificent dis- | 
play of Tropical Plants and lowers, and 
many other novelties. 

Apsission .—Double Season Tickets, $5; 
Single Season Tickets, $3; Children’s Season 
Ticket, $1.50. Adult Single Admission, 50c° 


C hildren, 25c. 
DAVID KERR, Pres. J. H. CULVER, Bec. 


MINERAL 


Academy of Sciences Building. 


, Crayon a 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Our extensive and thoroughly practical wg 


knowledge in regard to the selection and ex- | 


ploration of mineral lands, and the proper i 


working of mines of all grades, warrants us 
in soliciting the attention and patronage of 
those who desire reliable special information 
one prom t service in determining the in- 


market value of mineral proper- |— 


flee ‘sna developed mines. 
Mineral lands and mines examined, report- 


' ed upon, and accurate descriptive drawings; — 
made of the same. S 


Mining machinery and 


supplies of all descriptions selected. 


and sales: 
eral lands and mines negotiated. 


“A. J. Robinson, @. L. Brown, 
Sec. & Treas. 


Sletcher, 


Examiner of Mines. 


213 Surtes Sr. 


‘vance in Christian Endeavor—sixty- 
eight members in 1881, and in 1891} 


cision should have the power to blight | 


Is this | 


‘CALIFORNIA 


(117 to 123 Geary St., 


other year. 


for women and children. Partial protection 


feeds, |. 
contracts, agreements: and all other papers 
required in mining tran:actions, drawn upin 
legally correct form. - Purchases 


BAR ‘COMPLEXIONS, WITH. PIM PLY, 
oily skin, red, rough hands, with 
chamm painful er ends and shapeless 
simple baby humors prevented and cured b 
Cutienre Soap. A marvelous beautifier of world- 
wide celebrity, it is ib oa my incomparable as a 
skin-purifying oe unequalied for the toilet, 
and without » for the Absolutel 
ure, delicately medicated, exquisitely perfum 
ticura produces the whitest, clearest skin, 
and softest hands, and preveuts "in tion 
and clogging of the pores, the pim 
blackheads and most complexional 
while it admits of no a with best of 
other skin soaps, and ri in delicacy the most 
noted and expensive of toilet and nurs 


soaps. 
Sale eon the combined sales of 


other 


skin soa 
Sold hout the World. Price, 25c. 
Send for‘ 
Address Potter Dr 
tion, Proprietors, Boston, 


ow to Cure Skinand Blood Diseases’’ 
and Chemical Corpora- 
Mass. 


> 


Aching sides and back, weak kidneys, and 
rheumatism relieved in one minute by the 
celebrated Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster. 25c. 


LADIES’ DESKS 


Prices from 813 upwards. 
You will be certain to find just what you 
want in a stock of fifty different patterns to 
select from. 


Five-o’clock Tea-Tables, Oenter-Tables, 
Fancy Tables, Hall Tables, are represented in | 
our warerooms by over two hundred distinct 
patterns which we are selling at remarkably 
low prices. 


We have over an hundred different book- 
cases displayed in our warerooms, All sizes, 
all woods, well made and finished; prices very 
moderate. 


COMPANY, 


(N. P. COLE & 00.> 


Starr King Building, 


San Prancigc0 


4 
. 


WNERS OF INVERNESS are now ready 
to make deeds to lots in that beautiful 
resort on Tomales Bay, Marin County. 


People of the interior of the State who 
w ish to escape the heat should secure a lot. | 


Inverness will be the popular resortZan- 


Warm salt water for bathing, safe boating 


from wind and fog, so common near the 
ocean. 


For particulars address 


J. McM. SHAFTER, 


Rm. 44, 319 Pine St., 
, BAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


pailful of THEORY. b knows that t! 
‘DOMESTIO’ in all practic 
3. BVANS, General Agent,’ 
29: POST | 
| 


« 


We will send you General Grant’s Memoirs, 
publishers’ original edition, best paper, cloth, 
green and gold binding, hitherto sold by sub- 
scription at $7 


For 50 Cents. | 


The two splendid volumes of Grant’s Mem- 
oirs—not a cheap edition, but the best—for 
fifty cents; PROVIDED you send your sub- 
scription of $2.50 to Tug PAciFic for one 
year, and also a subscription of $3 for the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, one of the brightest 
and cheapest of the great illustrated monthlies, 


The Cosmopolitan is enabled to make this 
offer because of the purchase of 600,000 vol- 
umes at a price which even publishers would 
deem impossible, and with the idea of running 
By 
contract with the Cosmopolitan, THE PACIFIC 
is enabled to offer to its readers a share in the 
low price obtained through this large purchase 
of books. 


up its circulation to half a million copies. 


If, however, you have Grant’s books, the 


Cosmopolitan’ s offer will permit you to take, 


instead, 


Gen. Sherman’s Memoirs, 

2 vols., sold by subscription for $5 00 
Gen. Sheridan’s Memoirs, 

2 vols., sould by subfeription for 6 00 | 


Gen. MeClellan’s Memoirs, 
sold by subscription for....... 3 75 


All of these are bound in cloth, green and 


| gold, in uniform — with Grant’ s Memoirs. 


- The Cosmopolitan and Tue PACIFIC are sent 
postage prepaid, but the postage on the books, 
at the rate of 34 cent per ounce, must be re- 
mitted with the order: Gen. Grant’s Memoirs, 
96 oz., 48 cents; Gen. Sheridan’s: Memoirs, 92 
0Z., 46 cents; Gen. Sherman's Memoirs, 84 o2., 
42 cents; Gen. McClellan's Memoirs, 48 0z., 
24 


| gr at once $3 for a year’s subscription to 
‘the Cosmopolitan, $2.50 for a year’s subscrip- 
‘tion to THE Pactric, and 50 cents for a set of 


Memoirs—$6 i in all—to which add postage on 
the perenne set of Memoirs selected. 


“send’a postal card to the Cosmopolitan, Madi- 
son Square, New York City, for free ‘sample 
Send all orders to | 
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Feamonsco, Aug, 24,1801, | 
Gentlemen: ‘We take pleasure: in 
the Drifted’ Snow Flour” as being 
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[WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 


Our WYoung Folks. 


Making Shoes. 


In his little hut by the rocky shore, 
Where the waters ever with changing hues 
Creep in and out with a drowsy roar, 
Sits an old man fashioning babies’ shves; 
His face is wrinkled, his hair is white, 
His form is bent with ‘his years of care; 
But always the old man’s heart is light, 
And he sings to himself as he labors there: 
Pegging away 
All the long day, 
Stitching ever till set of sun; 
Tides ebb and flow, 
Hours come and go, 
Rest comes after the work is dome !” 


Thr the window, glistening far away, © 
He watches the white sails out at sea, 
As they slowly fade from the shining bay, 
Chased out by the west wind light and free; 
And a far-off look in his faded eyes 
Reveats that. his thoughts are drifting far 
With the gleaming sails where the seagull flies, 
And hesings with his hearto’er the harbor bar: 
Pegging away 
All the long day, 
White sails drifting across the sea; 
Tides ebb and ‘flow, | 
Tides come and go, 
Voyage soon over for you and me!! 


He turns tothis work, and his rough old hands, 
As honest as human hands can be, 
Draw out the threads with theér twisted strands, 
And stitch the crooked seams faithfully. 
For babies’ feet must be shod with care, 
And old age carries the work along, 
And shoes are better by far to wear 
. When pegged and stitched with a little song: 
Pegging away 
All the long day, 
Infancy, childhood, youth and age; 
Tides ebb and flow; — 
Years come and go; 
Life is only a written page !” 


939 


And thus he toiis, while the days ge by; 
Spring turns to summer along the shore, 
The summers fade and the roses die, 
And snowdrifts whiten the headlands o’er; 
And, day by day, as the seasons run, 
He sings and toils in a thoughtful use, 
His thread near wasted, work almost done, 
An old man fashioning babies’ shoes; 
‘* Pegging away 
All the long day, 
Shine and shadow, spring and fall; 
Tides ebb and flow, 
Men come and go; 
God the Father is over all !” 


—Christian Union. 


THE BOY AND THE BEAR. 


I. 


It was a dull, cheerless day in the 
autumn of 1771. A drizzling rain was 
falling upon the narrow, dirty streets 
and endless docks of Portsmouth, 
drenching the deck of many a huge 
English three-decker which was to make 
its cannon heard in the battle of Cape 

_§t. Vincent not many years later. 

There was not much for the “hearts 

of oak” to do just then, for England and 


France were taking breath after the 


long war that had ended eight years be- 
fore. Buta greater war by far was al- 
ready drawing nigh in the unknown fu- 
ture, and there was then in the south of 
France a little boy two years old who 
was called Napoleon Bonaparte, and an- 
other boy of the same age in England, 
who was one day to be heard of as Ar- 
thur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington. 

Through the mud and rain came 
slowly a pale, sickly, delicate-featured 
lad of thirteen, looking keenly into the 
forests of masts every now and then, as 
if seeking something which he could not 
find. 

At length, seeing a tall man in the 

“uniform of a naval officer passing ata 
little distance, the boy went up to him 
and said, ‘‘Excuse me, sir, can you tell 
me whereabouts the azsonnadle frigate 
is lying ?” 

“She’s not in this dock at all,” an- 
swered the stranger. ‘She’s lying over 
yonder, just behind that big man-of-war 
with the painted stern. Do you belong 
to her ?” 

“Yes; I’ve just come down to join 
her,” replied ourthero. ‘The Captain’s 
my uncle.” 

‘Indeed ?” said the other, eyeing him 
curiously. ‘It’s odd that he shouldn’t 


have sent anybody to meet you; but I 


suppose he didn’t expect you so soon. | 


Why, you look quite tired out, and hun- 
gry too. Why didn’t you stop some- 
where in the town on your way here, 
and get something to eat ?” 

“I couldn’t do that,” answered the 
boy, proudly; ‘for when I left London 
my father put me ufon my honor to go 
straight to the ship at once.” 


‘Upon my word, you're a strange 


boy,” cried the officer, surveying him 
from head to foot with a look of min- 
gled amusement and admiration. ‘Well, 
my lad, I’m the third Lieutenant of 
your ship, and the first order that I give 
you as your superior officer is to come 
along with me and have some break- 
fast.” 

This command was readily obeyed by 
the hungry boy; and when the meal was 
over, his new friend saw him safely 
aboard the frigate, and told him to stay 
there and wait for the captain, who 
would be coming on board before very 


‘Poor Jad !” muttered. the officer, as 
he turned away. “I wonder what peo- 


_ ple can mean by sending such sickly fel- 


lows to rough it at sea. However, one 
voyage will be quite enough for him, 
I'll be bound; and when he gets back 
he'll be mighty glad to go ashore and 


Stay there.” 
But Lieutenant: Ellis, a very able of- 


the grim of the polar | 
ocean the tall, slender masts of a Brit- 
ish cruiser stood up against the cold, 
clear, steel-gray sky, while a tiny group |“. 
of dark figures were seen moving slowly | €F 


toward her over the dreary, unending 


waste of snow-heaped ice. 

cried. one, stopping.sud 
young ‘Dreadnaught’ m 
ing again 


|enormous snow-drift. 


'“The young pickle!” growled a sec- 
ond. “He’s always in some Scrape or 
other.” 

‘“(He’s a plucky though,” 
said a-midshipman about three months 
older than the “youngster” of whom he |i 
spoke. “I’ve heard that when he was. 
quite achild he wandered away and 
got lost, and when they found him, he 
was sitting quietly by a stream that he: 
couldn’t cross, as codl as a cucumber; } 
and when his grandmother told him she 
wondered fear didn’t drive him home, 
he said. ‘Fear? I never saw fear. 
What is it ?’” | 

‘‘Well, sir, I don’t ‘think he ever did 
see it,” chimed in Bill Fearney, the 
cockswain; “for—” 

But ‘just then honest Bill astonished 
the whole party by setting up a wild 
shout, and darting off to the right as 
fast as the deep snow would let him. 
His companions looked after him in 
speechless amazement ffor one moment, 
and then, as if they had all gone sud- 
denly mad, rushed yelling | in the same 
direction. 

About half a mile away stood the 
‘young Dreadnaught” of whom they 
were speaking (no other ‘than the sickly 
boy whom Lieutenant Ellis had found 
wandering about the Portsmouth docks), 
in the act of leveling ‘his musket at 
something within a few paces of him, 
which, at first sight, looked like an 
But any one 
who had watched it closely would have 
seen that it was moving slowly toward 
him, and revealing, as it moved, the 
short, thick clumsy limbs, huge shaggy 
body, and small, cunning, onuel eyes of 
a polar bear. 

Bill Fearney, a strong and active 
young fellow, soon distanced the rest of 
those who were rushing to the rescue, 
and kept shouting as he ran, in the 
hope of frightening the bear, or at least 
of drawing away its attention. But he 
was still many yards from the scene of 
action when the savage beast was seen 
to rise erect upon its hind feet, pawing 
the air with its mighty fore-legs, and 


undaunted boy, who took a steady aim 
at the center of the monster’s bristly 
chest, and pulled the trigger. 

The musket missed fire / 

Amid tomb-like silence the indrawn 
breath of the dismayed watchers sound- 
ed like a hiss, as they saw their favorite. 
standing weaponless within arm’s length 
of the dreadful jaws that would crush 
him to atoms in another moment. On- 
ward they flew like madmen, scramb- 
ling, stumbling, plunging through snow- 
drifts, bruising themselves against lumps 
of ice; but what hope was there that 
they would come in time? if. 

All at once a loud bang from the dis- 
tant vessel—the report of the gun fired 
as a signal of recall—came echoing ov- 
er the frozen waste. The noise startled 
the bear, which turned round and 
shambled away across the ice, just as 
Bill Fearney came panting up. 


tAnd when I caught hold of the 
young ’un’s arm,” said Bill, telling the 
story many years later, “he struggled 
hard to get loose, sang out, quite eager- 
like: ‘Let go, Fearney! Let me get 
just one blow at that brute with the butt 
of my gun, and I'll have him yet.’ It 
quite went to my heart to stop him, 
seein’ him so bent upon it; but orders 
are orders, you know, an o’course I 
had to obey ’em. {- 

“When we got him aboard, the Cap’ n 
comes up to him, with a face like a 
thunder-storm, and sings out, ‘What on 
earth do you mean, you young fool, by 
running after a bear that could swallow 
you at one gulp?” Our youngster looks 
him straight in the face, and pinches up 
his lips so (Gust as I’ve seen him do 
many a time since then in the thick of 
a battle), and says, as bold as you 
please, ‘Sir, I meant to kill that bear 
that I might give the skin to my father.’” 


‘From that day I always made sure 
that he’d be heard of some day or other, 
with such a spirit as he had; but neither 
I nor any man livin’ could have guessed 
what he’d come to be.” 

‘And what dd he come to be, then ?” 
asked a passer-by, who had come up 
just in time to hear the last part of the 
story. 

“What did he come to be? Why, 
Admiral Lord Nelson.” 


THE GREAT | NAPOLEON. 


It was dark, and down a retired street 

in Paris a man rode alone on horseback. 
Suddenly the horse stopped as if fright- 
ened. Then a man arose from the pave- 
ment in the middle of the street and 
jumped. to one. side with a cry. The 
rider was angry, and. exclaimed : “ Are 
you drunk, man, that you lie about in 
the middle of a dark street and get your- 
self run over?” 

“You might better lend a poor fellow 
a hand than scold in that way”; exclaim- 
ed the other. “TI had 300 francs i in this 
bag, carrying it to pay a bill for my mas- 
ter, and the bag is broken and it is lost 
all: over the: street... If you have ‘some 
matches they will do me more. good. siesse 
your curses.” 

Tt as, no: easy- task tofind lost money 
ona night like this,” said the rider, idis- 
mounting. ‘I have no matches, but 
perhaps I can help YOU. >; any 
of the pieces left?” © - 

One,” teplied the 
fellow, with 2sob, 
“Give it me,” ne Be 
>The peor.man hesitated, but 
er repeated the. werds in a tone of 


opening its terrible mouth to seize the | 


leaning to click rough pavement said: 
“Find them.” 

The dog sniffed the gold piece and 
began the search. 

One, two, three ; he began bringing 
im ‘the coins and dropping them into his 
master’s hand, while the poor servant 
stood by in silent wonder. 

Thirteen times he returned with a 
twenty-franc piece. Then, after a long 
search, he came back empty, with a 
gmunt that seemed to say: “There are 
no more.” 

“We are yet lacking one piece, ” said 
the stranger. ‘Are you sure there was 
just 300 frances ?” ‘ 

“Sure as can be, sir,” the servant re- 
plied. 

‘Then look in the bag again. 
must be one left there.” | 

“Oh, sir,” he exclaimed, as the 
stranger sprang into his saddle, “you 
are my deliverer. ‘Tell me your name, 
that my master may know who has done 
him such a service.” 

“— have done nothing,” said the 
stranger. ‘‘Tell your master that the 
one who helped was a very good and in- 
telligent dog by the name of Joie.” 

It was some years afterward, when 
France had some troubled times, and 
the royal family was no more, and the 
master was telling the incident to a 
party of friends, one of whom had been 
employed in the palace. 

“Toie! Joie! he exclaimed. There 
never was but one dog by that name, 
and there never was a more remarkable 
and faithful dog than he. He always 
accompanied his master when he went 
in disguise about the city.” 

‘‘Who was his master?” 

The reply was brief: “The Emperor 
Napoleon.”— Youth’s Companion. 


APRON -STRINGS. 


‘I promised my mother I would be 
home at six o'clock.” 

But what harm will an hour more 
do?” 

“Tr will make my mother worry, and 
I shall break my word.” 

“Before I'd be tied toa woman’s 
apron-strings !” 

mother doesn’t wear 
said the first speaker, with a laugh, *ex- 
cept in the kitchen sometimes, and I 
don’t know as I ever noticed any strings,” 

“You know what I mean. Can’t you 
stay and see the game finished ?” 

‘¢7T could stay, but I will not. I made 
a promise to my mother, and I am going 
to keep it.” 

“Good boy !” said a hoarse voice just 
back of the two boys. 

They turned to see an old man poorly 
clad and very feeble. 

‘* Abraham Lincoln once told a young 
man,” the stranger resumed, ‘‘to cut the 
acquaintance of every person who talked 
slightingly of his mother’s apron-strings, 
and it isa very safe thing to do, as I 
know from experience. It was just such 


There 


other boys did, and when they made fun 
of mother I laughed, too—God_ forgive 
me! There came a time when it was 
too late’—and now there were tears in 
the old eyes—‘“twhen I would gladly 
have been made a prisoner, tied by these 


‘samefapron-strings, in a dark room, with | 


bread and water for my fare. Always 
keep your engagement with your mother. 
Never disappoint her if you can possibly 
help it, and when advised to cut loose 
from her apron strings, cut the adviser, 
and take a tighter clutch of the apron- 
strings. This will bring joy and life to 
your mother, the best friend you have 
in the world, and will insure you a noble 
future, for it is impossible for a good son 
to be a bad man.” 

Tt was an excellent sign that both boys 
listened attentively,and both said ‘‘Thank 
you” at the conclusion of the stranger’s 
lecture, and they left the ball-grounds to- 
gether, silent and* thoughtful. At last 
the apron-string critic remarked, with a 
deep-drawn sigh, 

“That old- man has made me goose- 
flesh all over.” 

*©Oh, Dick,” said his companion, “just 
think what lovely mothers we ‘have both 
BOE 
‘Ves; and if anything were. to 
to them, and we hadn't done right! 
You'll never hear apron-strings out of 
my mouth again, "—fdarper’s Young 


People. 


CANNIBAL BISHOP. 


Startling was the mistake made by a 
queen of Denmark during her visit to 
the Danish colony of Iceland, where the 


most to show her everything that was 
worth seeing. The queen paid many | 
compliments to her host, and, having 
learned that he was a family. man, 
graciously inquired how many children 
he had. 

Now, it happened that the ‘Danish 


word for .‘‘children” was almost. identi- 
cal in sound with the Icelandic word for 


“sheep”; so the worthy bishop—whose 
knowledge of Danish was ‘not ‘so com- 
plete as it might have been—understood 
her majesty to. ask how many. sheep 
| he owned, and he answered, “Two hun- 
dred.” 

““«eTwo hundred children!” cried the 
queen, astounded. “How can you pos- 
sibly maintain such a number ?” 

“Easily enough, please your majes- 
ty,” replied ‘the hypérborean ~ prelate, 
with a cheerful. smile. ‘‘In the ‘sum+ 
mer I turn them out upon the hills’ to 
graze, and when. winter comes I. kill: 
and eat. them.”——-David Xer, in the 
Drawer of Harpers Magazine. 


Don’t worry your’ ‘brain’ about the 
man in'the moon, but study the man in 


your own overcoat. 


talk that brought me to ruin and dis~| 
grace, for was ashamed not to do as 


good old bishop exerted himself the ut- 


‘HOW GoD TEACHES THE BIRDS. | 


On the island of ‘Java grows a tree 
| the leaves of which are said to be a 
deadly poison to all venomous reptiles. 
The odor of the leaf is so offensive to 
the whole snake family that if they come 
near the plant in their travels, they im- 
mediately turn about and take an oppo- 
site direction. 

A traveleron the island one 
day, a peculiar fluttering and cry of dis- 
tress from a bird high above his head. 
Looking up, he saw a mother-bird hov- 
ering round a nest of little ones in such 
a frightened and perplexed manner as to 


trouble. Going round to the other side 
of the tree, he found a large snake 


| climbing slowly up the tree in the direc- | 


tion of the little nest. | 

It was beyond his reach, and, since 
he could not help the little feathered 
songster by dealing a death-blow, he sat 
down tosee the result of the attack. 
Soon the piteous cry of the bird ceased, 
and he thought, “Can it be possible she 
has left her young to their fate, and has 
flown away to seek her own safety?” 

No; for again he heard a fluttering of 


| wings, and, looking up, saw her fly into 
| the tree with a large leaf from this tree 


of poison, and carefully spread it over 
ber little ones. Then alighting on a 
branch high above her nest, she quietly 
watched the approach of her enemy. 
His ugly, writhing body crept slowly 
along, nearer and still nearer, until with- 
in a foot of the nest; then, just as he 


little breakfast, down he went to the 
ground as suddenly as though a bullet 
had gone through his head, and hurried 
off into the jungle beyond. 

_ The little birds were unharmed; and, 
as the mother-bird flew down and 
spread her wings over them, the poiscn- 
leaf—poison only to the snake—fell at 


never before, the force of the words, 
“Are not two sparrows sold for a far- 
thing? yet not one of them shall fall to 
the ground without your Father.” For 
who but ,|he who made the dear little 
birds could have told this one the pow- 
er there was in this leaf ?—-Good Words. 


AN ELEPHANT’S MEMORY. 

A writer in Our Dumb Animals gives 
the following incident: A gentleman who 
crossed the Atlantic a few years since on 
a German steamship, the Aime, found 
himself a fellow-passenger with a large 
female elephant. ‘The voyage was long 
and tempestuous. To while away the 
time he often visited the elephant’s 
quarters, and at dinner filled his pockets 
with tidbits, crackers, or refuse from the 
table, to carry to the sagacious quad- 
ruped, who soon learned to expect and 
fish his pockets for the same. At his 
coming she would throw out her trunk, 
and show signs of gratitude and pleas- 
ure, But at length land was reached, 
and biisiness carés left little time for 
thought of his compagne du voyage. 
Several years after elephants were quar- 
tered in Central Park, New York, for 
the winter, and severai children of the 
household desired to visit them, He 
accompanied them, and, obtained per- 
mission of the keeper to go into the 
building, where they were kept tied 
to heavy posts. As soon as he entered, 
one elephant at once became restless— 
threw out her trunk, tossed her ears, 
tramped her feet, etc. The keeper look- 
ed for a dog, and ordered her to be 
quiet, then asked: “‘Have you ever had 
anything to do with elephants?” ‘No,’ 
was his reply. Then his voyage was re- 
called. ‘‘That is it,” said the keeper, 
“you can go to her without danger.” 
It was the elephant that came over on 
the same vessel. He went to Nellie, as 
the keeper called her, she became quiet, 
and expressed her pleasure. From an 
apple woman near he procured fruit, 
and filled his pockets. She had not 
forgotten the old tricks, but dived down 
| with her trunk, as in the old days, until 
every one was found. The keeper said: 
‘You can visit her any time. She will 
never forget you.” | 


ONE FATHERLAND, 
Toncue.—The decision of Chancellor 
McGill of New Jersey, that all judicial 


‘be published in English, suggests some 
highly interesting consideration. We 
have in America a polyglot population, 
and consequently a polyglot press, That 


ceiving such enormous immigration is 
inevitable. The fact must be recog- 
nized, and to some extent the trans- 
action of public and private business 
must be adapted to it. That such a 
state of affairs should be perpetuated, 
however, is neither necessary nor de- 
sirable. The English language 1s, after. 
all, and must remain, the language of 
the. ‘United States. We cannot require 
of every immigrant on landing that he 
should be conversant with it. But it is 


endeavor to learn it as soon as possible, 


to use it in preference to any other. * 
Nor can it justly be regarded as.a hard- 

ship to our foreign-born citizens if. our 
laws discriminate in favor of the Eng- 
lish language, and thus constrain the en- |. 
tire population to become uniform in. 
speech. In. the one fatherland there 
should be but one 
Tribune... 


most like’a hermit, I saw not how any-| 
busy man could be saved. I scarce 
thought it Possible for a:man’ to’ retain 
the Christian spirit amid the noise and 
bustle of the: world: God ‘taught me. 
better by my own experience.— Wesley. | 


cause him to stop and examine into the 


opened his mouth to take in his dainty | 


the feet of the traveler; and he felt, as 


ONE MOTHER | 


proceedings, advertisements, etc,, must | 


this should be the case in a land re-|| goes 


not unreasonable, to expect that he will: vf | 


and that he will have his children taught | 


_When I was at Oxford; lived | 
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ROMANTIC DEEDS OF MODERN | 
HEROES AND APOSTLES—I. 


JAMES G. PATON.* 


Many loiterers in summer resorts, as 
well as many lads and lassies in store 
and office, have an idea that the only in- 
teresting books are novels. It is a mis- 
take. We now have abundant reading 
which is vastly..more™ interesting and 
thrilling than novels; and’ it is exceed- 
ingly inspiring and ‘helpful besides. In 
the very nature of ‘the case, the. intro- 
duction of Christianity into. barbaric is- 
jands, and among wild tribes, furnishes 


startling life-scenes in abundaneé. /The 
boys no longer need to read in ‘dime , 


“Buffalo Bill” andthe 
Nor need the novel- 


novels about 
aq exan Ranger.” 


-t rack his brains to be original, for the} 


1d facts of history and biography sup=, 
».y plot and counter-plot to any degree. 
The plainly told fives of not a few mis- 
jonaries ar€ so sensational that they 
of-en hold the réader in raft ‘suspehse, 
,.d make his hair stand on end.. There 

s no reason that good reading should 'be 
du)! reading. I imagine that many good 
peo ple read a novel occasionally, because 
the individual life often is tame ‘and 
prosy; and the endeavor is made to vary 
the tedious humdrum by cheerier out- 
looks and excursions into imagination’s 
bright world. But the world we live in 
is full of the marvelous. Men as noble 
and heroic as any who lived in apostolic 


time walk the earth to-day. We may. 


turnish occasional sketches of some of 
these heroes to tempt.the readers of 
THe PAcIFIc to explore for themselves 
these enticing literary fields. 

James G, Paton’s autobiography in- 
troduces us to the old homestead near 
in the south or Scotland. 
‘There James G. Paton was born, May 


24, 1824, a poor boy, of Covenanter 


stock. It was in a region where “brains 
and character make the only aristocracy 
worth mentioning.” His parents had 
eleven children, all of whom lived 
Christianly and were saved, and no 
wonder. That Scotch home, though as 
humble as a peasant’s, had a choice 
apartment in it—an inner sanctuary— 
where oftentimes the children saw their 
father, the high priest of the home, re- 
tired behind the veil into the Most Holy 
place to pray. Missionary Paton says: 
“The outside world might not know, 
but we knew, whence came that happy 
light, as of a new-born smile, that always 
was dawning on my father’s face.” 
Whatever might betide, no day ever 
passed when the family did not gather 
around the throne of grace for family 
prayers. In such a cheerful home of 
loving piety Paton was nurtured. In 
the Reformed Presbyterian denomination 


_to which he belonged, we may believe 


the missionary fire burned brightly, for 
one in every six of all its ordained min- 
isters were missionaries of the cross. 
No wonder that family worship took so 
prominent a place among the heathen 
converts Paton led into the fold; or that 
three sons of that saintly father became 
ministers. The father in early life de- 
sired himself to be a minister of the 
zospel; it was a joy to him afterward to 
give his sons to that blessed work. 

‘‘From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur 

springs; 

That makes her loved at home, revered abroad,” 

We cannot tarry to recount Paton’s 
long and severe struggles with poverty in 
getting an education. Nor hardly refer 
to his city mission work among the de- 
praved and sinful in the city of Glasgow. 
‘The work prospered greatly. It wasa 
fine preparatory school. He learned to 
endure hardness buffetings, and. to 
reach the lowly. 
claims of the heathen were constantly 
sounding in his ears.” 
the denomination to which he belonged 
were in great perplexity. They. could 
not find men willing to supply needy 
foreign fields. Paton was willing to go, 
and, moreover, had the theological and 
medical knowledge requisite. Others 
would be sure to offer themselves to do 
his Glasgow'work. But who would tell 
of salvation to those who never saw a 
Bible, or heard of Jesus, who were per- 
ishing daily for lack of knowledge? 
With encouragement from some, and 
Scoiis and opposition from others, he of. 
fered himself as missionary tothe canni- 
bals of the New Hebrides, and was ac- 
cepted, 

The scene of his labors was on tropic 
islands about 1,400 miles from Australia, 
inthe South Pacific Sea. The islands 
in this region are volcanic in their ori- 
gin. Here the banana, sugar-cane, 
bread-fruit, and cocoanut flourish to per- 
fection. Here exist tens of thotisands 
©: naked savages, degraded cannibals. 
They thought it the proper thing to do 
to cook and eat the captives they had 
taken. War and revenge, polygamy, 

and infanticide, and all the catalogue of 
sins outlined in the first chapter of Ro- 
man, were practiced without veil or ex- 
“use. Fancy the first impressions of 
‘he missionary upon reaching the island 
Tanna, and seeing the natives in paint 
and nakedness and degradation. “HadI 
given up my delightful Glasgow. work. 
consecrate my life to such degraded crea- 
tures? Was it possible to teach them right 
and wrong, to Christianize,or éven to civil- 
izethem?” Here Mr, Paton and wife chose 
to make their home, to sleep amid night- 
Walking terrors, and amid arrows flying 
in the day-time, God their only defense 
and shield. War was the pastime of 
the Tannese people. Self-interest was 
the only thing they could appreciate. 
Why should they be over-careful of the 
missionary stranger when wens scrupled 


*JAMEs G. TO THE New 
Chicag 


services. 


‘gamy, 


“But the wail and the : 


The fathers of | 


l 
Co New York and 


not to take the life of neighbor, wife, or 
child? It would require page after page 


breadth escapes and most marvelous de- 
liverances from the very.jaws of death. 
Often and often the very hand of “God 

seemed to be outstretched to shi¢ld the 
missionary. Does some réader- scout 
the idea of a special Providence? Read 
Paton’s life, and your unbelief will at 
once Plas “Superstitions. of: the 
natives, and the guile of their sacred 
men, set the savages fiercely against 
their “best friends. Greedied unprincipled 
sea captains and sandal-wood traders 
to urge the natives to kill the mission- 
aries. The riatives really thought the 
missionaries were responsible for the 
rhufricane’s ravages. They believed that 
ythey bewitched the people, and caused 
all sickness, and death. 
‘Though » rifles were often leveled at 
him; the deadly tomahawk was 
brandishedyand. war-clubs were hurled, 
and scores” *ofmen. like wild animals 
lurked im thé thicket to spring upon 
him, he leated’ ‘port theSaviour’ s—‘‘Lo, 
I am with you® ‘alWay,” and believed 
“his life immortal, his work was 
done.” From the we oring island of 
ready received the martyrs ctown.) 


tyrs soon: after. Though hé. buried’ his 
wife and child on the island of “Tanna, 
and suffered so many hardships, he only 
saw the power of idolatry and supersti- 
tion partially broken. Yet was he not 
fully-recompensed when he saw. a chief 
whom he had led to Christ, once a mur- 


| derer and ‘cannibal, die in the ‘full tri- 


umphs of the gospel? At last he was 
compelled to leave the scene of his 
earthly labors. The natives speedily 


thing he had in the world was either 
stolen, ravaged, or destroved. But these 
untoward events only led to the further- 
ance of the work. The London mis- 
sionary society had the mission ship 
John Williams to cruise in the Pacific. 
The Congregational children of America 
had built the Morning Star. Mr. Pat- 
on now aroused the good people of Aus- 
tralia, and especially the Sabbath-school 
children of that land, to furnish money 
to build the Dayspring to aid Presbyter- 
ian mission work in the South Sea. 
During the vacation Mr. Paton visited 
Scotland, and secured a larger number 
of missionaries to push the work on the 
islands of the Pacific. 

On the first opportunity Mr. Paton 
purposed to resume his work on Tanna, 
where he had suffered. and braved so 
much. But he was assigned to Aniwa 
(pronounced Aneewa), an island not far 
away. The inhabitants here also were 
cannibals of the most degraded and be- 
sotted type. _ But the triumphs of Chris- 
tianity were here most marvelous. The 
history reads like a romance. In the 
midst of suspicion and danger from 
treachery and hate, he, with a bonnie 
wife he had brought from Scotland, built 
a mission house, redueed the language 
of the natives to writing, printed por- 
tions of the Bible, and held frequent 
But the people continued to 
come armed even to the Sabbath wor- 
ship. For a long time the missionaries 
lived in imminent danger by night and 
by day. They returned good for evil, 
and told the story,of redeeming love 
over and over again, at the same time 
protesting. courageously against »poly- 
infanticide, war,” tevenge, “and 
murder, whether committéd by the hum- 
blest or by the highest. The sinking of 
a well, which I have not space to tell of, 
was wonderfully used to‘overthrow the 
old superstitions, and establish. faith in 
Jehovah. “Music, it ‘said, “hath 
power to. ‘soothe. the savage.” . Sacred 
song and the harmonium, under the 
wife’s skillful fingérs, charmed the peo- 
ple of Aniwa, and helped to carry the 
gospel to their hearts, What a time of 
joy and triumph was that when the pow- 
er of idolatry was broken and the place 
of worship was thronged! Every one 
knew how far the truth was accepted. 
Those who wore clothing accepted the 
néw réligion of Christ; the heathen went 
naked. I wish I could describe the 
first communion ‘service in that dark 
isle, and the wonderful time when the 
people from near and from far brought 
their idols to cast them in a heap that 
they might be desttoyed. The whole 
island of Aniwa has been christianized. 
Mr. and Mrs. Paton have seen the peo- 
ple redeemed by the power of the gos- 
pel. How often has it shown its divine 
efficacy! Verily, “ove is omnipotent.” 

Mr. Paton tells us that on the New 
Hebrides islands 12,000” cannibals have 
been brought to’sit at the'feet of Christ, 
and one hundred and thirty-three of the 
natives have been trained and sent forth 
as teachers and preachers of the gospel. 
In Fiji 70,000 cannibals shave ~)been 
brought under the influence ‘of the gos- 
pel, and 13,000 of them are, members of 
Christian churches. In. Samoa 34,800 
have professed Christianity, and in nine- 
teen years: its college has: sent forth 
two hundred and six native teachers and 
evangelists. If the gospel has’ saved 
such benighted and degraded people, 
why should. not. every one.who reads 
these lines: believe that Jesus is ‘‘able to 
save to the aittermost” ? Truly 
James G Paton’s life is a aa book 


There“is ‘anyon 4he world 
who objects to the Ten Commandments 
on account of ‘their’ hackneyed” nary 
and lack of originality. 

No sagacious wisé ‘man will quarrel 
with his own opportunities. by: ee 
the abundance of fools in the world.” 


of THe Paciric to recount their hair- 


Eromanga, Williams and’ Harris,had al- 


and Mrs. Gordon followed. thetmn.4s mar- 


burned the mission house, and every-' 4 


OUR CITY AND 
-GOVERNMENT—II. 


BY REV. H. ROMINGER. 


The concentration of population in 
the cities, especially foreign-born immi- 
grants; the continual changing of popu- 
lation as here on the Pacific Coast, 
making the voters strangers to each 
other and ignorant of the’ city’s, condi- 
tion and the candidates nominated tor 
office ; the saloons and their patrons, the 
gamblers, bummers, dead-beats, and 
other parasites that feed on the indus- 
try of the community; the apathy of 
good citizens who are so absorbed 1n 
their Own. pursuits and private interests 
that they allow the government of the 
city, the streets, public buildings, and 
valuable franchises to be managed by 
bosses and professional politicians ; the 
fact that it costs a prosperous’ man less 
to pay an exorbitant tax than it does to. 
give such attention to public affairs as is 
necessary to make public expenditures 
honest and. economical, and taxation 
reasonable—all these things com bine 
to make self-government in a great city 
difficult. It is, indeed, so difficult that 
we may almost say that in some cases 
it has been abandoned. 

The Americans, of all people in the 
world the most optimistic, have al- 
most abandoned municipal government 
in despair. Sometimes they have left 
the city to be governed by a ring or 
combination of rings, as in Chicago; or 
by an irresponsible private club, as in 
New York. Sometimes they have aban- 
doned attempts at self-government, and 
have fled to the State legislature, as in 
New York State and Massachusetts. 
Sometimes, pressed by a sense of public 
dishonor, they have made a spasmodic 

attempt to organize a non-partisan gov- 
ernment, as in Brooklyn, and as we 
have just done in Portland. But it may 
almost be said that the experiment of a 
steady, persistent, patient, continued 
application to municipal affairs of those 
principles of self government which 
have been applied with reasonable con- 
sistency in the State and nation, has yet 
to be tried in any one of the great cities 
of the United States. The fault is not 
in our form of government, but in the 
people, the Christians, the pulpit and 
the press. A corrupt police and fire de- 
partment, the bad cleansing and paving 
of the streets, the non-enforcement of 
the laws forbidding gambling and illicit 
drinking in Sunday saloons, the extrava- 
gance and mismanagement of city affairs, 
are not the fault of self-government, but 
of the citizens who fail to do their duty. 

Professor Bryc2 correctly says: ‘‘Boss- 
ism could be extirpated in all our cities, 
were the citizens to maintain unbroken, 
through a series of elections, that unity 
and vigor of action of which they have 
at rare moments, and under the impulse 
of urgent duty, shown themselves capa- 
ble. In America, as everywhere else in 
the world, the commonwealth suffers 
more often from apathy or shortsighted- 
ness in the upper Classes, who ought to 
lead, than from ignorance or reckless- 
ness in the humbler classes, who are 
generally willing to follow where they 
are wisely and patriotically. leg.” 

Indifference is the bane of human life 
everywhere and in all things, and this is 
the soil in which rings and bosses grow: 
the apathy of the respectable, steady- 
going part of the population, and indif- 
ference of the-rich, to interest, themselves 
in what they. consider a most disagreea- 
ble work. They are absorbed. in. their 
private. engagements of ‘business and 
pleasure ; they are sensitive to the vul- 
garities of practical. politics, and are un- 
willing to sacrifice their time and tastes 
and comfort in’ the’ struggle with ‘sordid 
wire-pullers, and noisy demagogues. 
They. think they do quite enough for the 
city and the nation if they vote at the 
polls, and often a ticket that has been 
hatched out in the or the 
bosses and rings.” 

This apathy of the rich and well -to- 
do in our cities to’ perform their public 
duties is. owing to the fact that the 
money-making spirit. predominates over 
the political spirit. The affairs of the 
city are virtually handed over to a few 
men, who make politics, so called, a 
business, ‘‘The very germ of the diffi- 
culty,” says Andrew D. White, ‘was 
touched in my presence by a leading 
man of business of New York city, who 
said, ‘‘We have thougnt this thing over, 
and we have found that it pays better to 
neglect our city affairs than to attend to 
them ; that we can make more money 
in the ‘time: required for the full 
charge of ‘our political duties than the 
politicians can stéal from us on account 
of our not discharging them.” This is 

a confession that patriotism has been 
subordinated to mercantilism. 

It is a sad confession. of supreme. self- 
ishness. Our respectable, self-indul- 
gent, and well-to-do people are willing 
to dig for monéy; they are willing to 
work, stripped from shoulder to should- 
er, if when they put their hand into the 
wallow, they may bring out gold; but 
they are not willing, for the sake of 

morals and good.laws, and good 
politics, and good policies, and good 
magistrates, to quit their slippers and 
their comfortable parlors, where they 
their cosy evenings the h- 


of the Gay 
hood-or,our religion. No. patriotic man. 


has a right to allow bosses and crafty, 
men to be smarter than he is: Noman 
has a right to let anybody be more nim- 


possible for good" mea to 
combine, -as -wevhaye: ‘had a:splendid ex- 


ample in our xecent election in, this city. 


Solid honesty. and. integrity can, ‘outméas- 


ure trickery and cunning, when they 
make it their interest to serve the public, 
as much as crafty, web-spinaimg politi- 
cians make it their interest toserve them- 


is patriotic and alive to the interests of 
the city will not do as much to serve it 
as a man will do who does not care for 
it, and only wants to fleece it. 

When good citizens and Christians say 
politics are bad and corrupt, and they 
will have nothing to do with them, they 
imply read their own condemnation. 
You have no business to allow them to 
become corrupt. It is the fault of the 
good people if they become corrupt; and 


have nothing to do with them, is like a 
man whose housé is full of pleasant and 
agreeable things, and who, in the midst 
of his ease and ‘comfort, has no time to 
extinguish the fire that has broken out. 
The fire will soon put him out if he does 
not attend to the fire. | 

“The Tings 
in our cities, the waste and the extrava- 


of the laws, the voting away of ‘valuable 
franchises by city councils to individuals 
or corporations without any compensa- 
tion tothe city, are all largely due to 
the apathy and indifference, the want of 
patriotism and conscience on the part of 
good citizens and Christian people. — 
‘Tt is a remarkable fact that this prob- 
lem of municipal misgovernment is al- 
most entirely confined to the United 
States. You can visit the great cities of 
England, Scotland, France, and Ger- 
many, and you will find that sucha thing 
as a problem of city government does 
not exist. During three years’ residence 
in Germany, and two years’ residence in 
the city of Berlin, I never heard of a 


single instance of embezzlement, fraud, 
or scandal in city politics, although the 
American newspapers I received were 
full of accounts of such things occurring 
in Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, or 
San Francisco. Of course, there is room 
for improvement in all lands, but scan- 
dals,as we have,in connection with bosses 
and rings, street-railway franchises and 
bribery of city aldermen, like the Broad- 
way-street railway scandal in New York, 
the Philadelphia Gas ring,the Tweed r ring, 
and as we may have them ona minor 
scale in Portland, are almost wholly un- 
known in Europe.. These foreign cities 
are managed as business corporations,on 
‘strict business principles, and not as pol- 
itical machines. 

The interference of police and fire de- 
partment in a city election would be im- 
possible. If such a thing were attempt- 
ed, the offenders would be instantly 
brought to justice. Aldermen it these 
foreign cities are not open to bribery, and 
local executive officers do not betray their 
trusts. Men of integrity, intelligence, 
and position in the community gladly 
serve the city, both in paid and unpaid 
offices, and look upon such services as 
an honor and patriotic duty. There is 
probably not a city in the round world 
better governed than the city of Berlin, 
and none that deserves to be more care- 
fully studied by Americans, and especial- 
ly those who are connected with the gov- 
ernment of cities in America. All over 
the civilized world the conditions of city 
life are similar, and what succeeds and 
is good for one city is likely to succeed 
and be good for another. 

Reform slowly spreads from land to 


land, and from city to city, and the 


world is so closely bound together to-day 
that its interests are almost. identical. 
Berlin has. grown as fast within the last 
few years as any of our American cities, 
and is now as large as New York. It 
has over a million and ahalf of inhabi- 
tants, and . has tripled its population in 
the last thirty years. It has undergone 
rapid changes, and has taken into it all 
sorts of people. The individual inhabi- 
tants, of Berlin are not superior in intelli- 
gence or morality to the individual in- 


city. .The better government of Berlin, 


men who occupy high office, are not ow- 
ing to the fact that the mass of the peo- 
ple are better, and that the city has no 
rogues, thieves, and slums. It has all 
the vicious and depraved elements that 
our American cities have, and yet its 
city government is far superi.r to the 
city government of most American cities, 
Berlin is built on a low, sandy plain, 
and has had to grapple with very great 
difficulties, especially in regard to sani- 
tary precautions; and yet it is a model 


cipal life at once dignified and economi- 
cal, well-kept streets, well-paved and 
clean, with a most costly system of drain- 
age, with the best schools in the world, 

with noble public buildings, and mus- 
eums stored with treasures of art, with 
magnificent parks and gardens, and with 
life, liberty, and the pursuit. of happiness 
better guarded by far than in New York 
or San Francisco; and the whole govern- 
ment. is carried on by its citizens for but 
a trifle more than theinterest on the pub- 
lic debt of the city of New York. There 
is in the whole municipal administration 
of that foreign city an economy and dig- 
nity of which our own great cities know 
little or nothing... To. the city councils 
of Germany, men of the highest charac- 
| ter and attainments are elected, and are 
proud to take their places in the City 
Hall. Rudolph Gneist, famed as a pro- | 
fessor of law throughout Europe, a mem- 
ber of the Imperial Parliament, the rep- 
resentative of the Emperor William ‘as 
arbitrator between the United Statesand | 
Great Britain in the matter of the north- 
west boundary, is a ‘member of the Ber- 
‘lin town council, and. with him are as- 
sociated others of similar standing. 


‘We know what kind of aldermen have 


selves. It isa shame that a man who 


to say because they are corrupt you will |. 


and the bosses that fester | 


gance that go on, the non-enforcement | | 
Tact: can afford to smile while genius 


ring or a boss in that city, nor of one. 


habitants. of Portland or. any American | 


the scholarly and accomplished gentle- | 


city for health and beauty, with a muni- |: 


American cities. The law-making pow- 
er, the police, the court room and: public | 
streets are often put intothe hands of men 
who are not qualifi 


is also true of -Kdinburgt | 
Glasgow). and Manchester, and 


m the: last few years. 
the ¢ ‘With, the 
lia, 4 we 
ling with this of city 


ment. The roof of di 
with our cit} ment, 


quent changes of system and methods.” 

What Dante said of his own city may 
be said of the cities of America. They 
are like the sick man who cannot find 


pain by turning from side to side. 


PORTLAND. 


| GLEANINGS. 


and talent are quarreling. __ 
A man cannot be truly eloquent if he 
knows not how: to listen. 


the armed neutrality of prudence. 


generally proportioned to its need. 


_ Itis expensive economy to make a 
part of the truth suffice for the whole. 


Virtue and laziness may live together, 
but they are not usually on the bent of 
terms, | 


Beware of the vicious man who hala 
poses to reform his life on the install 
ment plan... 

The true prince will find it easier to 
disguise himself than the world ‘would 
have him believe. 

The dog that bays the moon is wiser 
than the one that bays a bigger dog that 
is viciously inclined, 


When imprudence dons the mask of 
repartee, it is time for the company to 
disperse for the night. 

There are plenty of good fish always 
in the sea, but thousands of worthy in- 
land people can never get to the sea- 
shore. 


What is chiefly to be desired is that 
God may sanctify all his dispensations 
to you, and that all may be the means 
of your being more entirely devoted to 
him, whose favor is better than strength, 
or wealth, or life itselfi— Wes/ey. 


However a man is gifted, whether for 
active enterprise, or for thought, or for 
charity, there lies around him a world 
of opportunity. So far behind are we 
socially, morally, intellectually, that one 


world was made but yesterday, and 
nothing had yet been done. Does no 
ambition fire us to help the despairing, 
starving, sinking people around us? If 
a few more years be added to our life, 
would we not strive to put something 
right, to sweep out some little corner, to 
awaken some soul to see and rejoice in 
the growing 
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SAN FRANCISCO, 


A full line of and goods. 
Prices reasonable. 
Good fit guaranteed. 


Do you enjoy good Tea? We have 
the real Ceylou, new, direct. import. 
in, original cases. Pronounced by 
tea-drinkers superior to any in this 
market. Pric-, 90 cents per pound. 
Any quantity not over 1 pou: d by 


mail, prepaid at $L per pound. 
Cheaper than cheap tea. Try it. 


HD? CASH STORE, 
416 & 418 Front St... San Francisco 


Largest General Store on 
Pacific Coast 
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PUBLICATIONS in Literature, Sci: 

- ence, Religion and Fiction received as pub- 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS of all varieties, with 
stories and pictures, colored and plain. | 

PRAYER BOOKS and HYMNALS in full 
variety of sizes and bindings. 


BIBLES in all sizes and styles, for teachers 
and student... 


gtyles. 
107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


OPPOSITE OOOIDENTAL ¥ 


LADY =- DENTIST. 
DR. FRANCES C. TREADWELL 


| OF PHILADELPHIA.’ 
1504. meshes 
Opp. New City Hall, S. Fs 


for many«years, combined with, close 
practical study, Fam compertetit to execute | 
all branches: ‘dentistry. 
easv with anesthetics. All styles ot. p 
‘work execuiéd. ‘Natural expression restore 

Gen Jemén’s, as wel) as ladies’and: children’s, 


a Office Hours: tod. 


been elected in New Yosrk and other | 


ed.to manage..them, 
sometimes. absolutely unfit. to. “have amy-} 
thi to do with ‘them, What® of 


citiés which have grown enor. 


great cities ; 
are stifliwrest~. 


rest upon his bed, but seeks to ease his | 


Both courage and fear owe much to by 


The seeming length of a sermon is | 


might be forgiven if he supposed the | 


610 Montgomery St., Room 2, 


| mechanical 8k ill, The 


.| Francisce. 


7 
Fairbanks’ 
STATIONERY in all staple and fashionable 


Cc. 


Reems,13-&.14 | 
Haying, had, daily charge of. the human a2419 


tracting made 


AYER’S PILLS 


are suited to every constitution, old and 
young, and, being sugar-coated) are agree- 
able to take. Purely vegetable, thes leave 
no ill effects, but strengthen and regniate 
the stomach, liver, and bowels, and, restore 
abroad, 


“Are ‘the Best. 


“Ayer’s Pilis have been used in 
“forover thirty years. ‘find ex- 
cellent medicine in fevers, eruptive diseases, 
all | and seldom call a 
ost the onl 


rhood.””— Redmon C. 


et St, have been in this, coun 
‘and, daring all this time, nel any 
member of my family have used any other 
kind of medicine than Ayer’s Pills, but these 
_ We always keep at hand, and I should not 
know: how to get along without them.” — 
A. W. Soderberg, Lowell, Mass. 
“T have used Ayer’s Cathartic Pills as a 


Family Medicine’ 


a3 be wl they have always given the | 


tisfaction.””— James A. Thornton, 
_ “Two boxes of Ayer’s Pills cured me of . 
_ Severe headache, from which I was long a 
— —Emma Keyes, Hubbardstown, 


Ayer? Pills, 


PREPARED’ BY 
Dr. J. CO. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicine. Ot 


Corner Stone of a 
Lon jj 


PLYMOUTH ROOK. 


Have you stood on the world famous “ lymouth 
Rock,” or visited the historic scenes in Pilgrie land? 
Would you dv thisin fe posure and story, send for 


pseso igrim Plym h.— 
and pai descriptive 


text, showing 
PI the Plymouth of 
Reduced size, thirty-four 


views, 


in white portfolio. 


Pi m Pi h, — 
rity ge $4.50. Same, in han handsome seal bind- 


The story be the 
e ims 
Hum 


Finely illustrated: clo 
els 0 6.famous Rock, 
35 and 50 cents each. 
Gev. Carver’s Chair.— Models of the Chair 
brou in the 25 cents. 
otogra o ymouth Bock 
Pilgrim Hall, National Monument to the Pil 4 
one hundr 


ogue free. 
Piymouth Albums, 31 Views, 25 cents. 
Any of the above books will make handsome 
mailed postpaid on receipt bt price. 


We have sent samples to 
who will vouch for their excellence. 


Agents wanted. 
A, 8s. BURB 


REMIN GTON 
TYPE - -WRITERS 


Comstams Use. 


Presemt Production, 100 Daily. 
To-day the most perfect development of 


| the Writing Machine, embodying the latest 


and highest achievements of inventive and 
KEMINGTOUON 
STANDaRD is the only writing machine 
that will stand hard service and prove equal 


to the expectations of purchasers, 


Type- Writer Cabinet Ware Special Linen 


| Type writer Papers. Attachments and Sup- 
_«| plies of all kinds. 
| jogue. 


Send fos illustrated cata< 


G. G. WICKSON & CO., 
SAN FRANCISOv : 3&5 Front Street. 
LOS ANGELES : 346 N. Main Street. 
rORTLAND:: 141 Front Street. 


BROOKLYN HOTEL 
(UNDER NEW MANAGKEMEN1) 
Bush &t , bet. Montgomery& Sansome 
Adjoining First National. Bank,S. F. 


Conducted on both the Ruropean and 
Amercan plan. ‘tnis fa: orite Hotel is un- 


| der the experienced management of Charles. 
mery, and is as gnod;if not the best, 


Mont 
Family and Business Men’s Hotel in San 
Home comtorts. Cuisine unex- 
celled. First-class service and the highes 

standard of respectability guaranteed. wur 
rooms cannot be surpassed ior neatness and 
comfort. Board and reom, per day, $1.25 to 
$2; board and room, iper week, $7 to $12; 
board and room, per month. 27:00 to $40. 

Single rooms, 50c to $1. Special rates bv the 
mouth. Special rates to excursion and other 
potel. parties. Free coach to and from the 


Seales, 


‘FAMILY USE. 


- For wale by all hardware dealers. 


HAMMOND; 


Watchmaker and, Jeweler 


‘No. 4 SIXTH STREET, 8. 
‘Near Market St: 


Cleared) $1: ‘Main $i. 


work wa)ranted. 


Excel all others as a family medicine. They | 


how P. O., W. Feliciana 
~ Parish, La. = 


‘Standish of Stomdieh,” by Jane Anstin. 


Christmas and Birthday presents, and will be | 


Lelry-xepaizing @.specialty,) odio 
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~ Highest of all in Léaveumng Power.—U. S. Gov't 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


1889, 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION FIELD 
NOTES. 


Dear Paciric: The last Sunday of 
vacation! How much it means to a 
minister of Jesus Christ! How it 
rounds out useful rest, and gives a sort 
of keynote for the coming battle! With 
opportunity to preach again in great 
_ Mother Plymouth, it was a double privi- 
lege to put a dear home missionary 
brother there, and spend the sweet Sab- 
bath at the lake cottage, and with the 
little church flock..of neighbors who 
grow dearer with the fast passing years. 
Air, sky, sunshine, clouds—the day has 
been perfect. This: morning it was a 
joy to preach the everlasting gospel. 
To neglect it has been a privilege to 
meet with the Y. P. S. C. E., who are 
enterprising regular fellowship meetings 
throughout the year with neighboring 
Endeavorers, and begin a¢ once this week 
here. So, the last evening at home is 
with the Endeavorers, and I start out 
for another campaign as truly an En- 
deavorer as they. If there is anything 
pleasanter than to see the ingenuous, un- 
corrupted youth of a country neighbor- 
hood getting hold of life, and beginning 
to think of the best things, I do not re- 
member just now what it is. The friends 
who have prayed and planned liberally 
for this — of youth are reaping a re- 
ward, 

I think we shall have to call the 
Groveland parsonage ‘Fellowship 
Manse.” It is big enough for the name, 
with its lawn shade, pasture, garden. 
And its many friends of different de- 
nominations and from widely scattered 
States have expressed fellowship in a 
practical way. It has been a perfect 
picnic to get the answers to the circu- 
lars. I have known nothing like it 
since the autograph experience of gradu- 
ation days. ‘Thanks, friends, thanks to 
all of you! The gude domine will be 
sheltered from the cold. Plastering be- 
gins next week. And now we are plan- 
ning for a neat little barn, for it is cold 
already for the horse and cow to sleep 


out o’ nights. With the Union’s help, 


the work is assured now, but it will 
lighten the Union’s burden and release 
money for other calls if any of you want 
to bear a hand in this. 


And now, dear Pacific Coast friends, 
I want to tell you frankly the:next bur- 
den that is om my heart. _Why not? 
“Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so 
fulfill the law of “Christ.” THE PaciFic 
is not a’sensational mews-monger, nor a 
literary. venture. It is the news-letter of 
our Pacific Coast church family. Where, 
except at the altars which pray ‘Thy 
Kingdom Come,” shall the foundations 
of success be laid? Nothing that con- 
cerns the least of the churches, from San 
Diego to Puget Sound, fails to interest 
me. But it seems to me the release of 
the First church of Los Angeles from 
the encumbrance of thirty thousand dol- 
lars is the duty of the next weeks. But 
you say, “How came ‘such an encum- 
brance on a church of Christ?” There 
/ is nothing discreditable in the answer, 
friends. If you look into the case, 
you'll put in your (perhaps mzve) lever 
to help. In the boom times which fol- 
lowed the opening up of that paradise as 
an accessible part of our dear land the 
friends planned large things for the 


Church of God. They secured the most } 


desirable lots in the city. They made 
fair sale of their old over-crowded 
- church to a sister church. -They builta 
convenient and comely, but plain edifice, 
whose frequent use by conventions and 
mass-meetings evidences its rare adapta- 
tion for popular attraction. And they 
have opened it for the kingdom in no 
gingerly spirit. . But the depressed times 
which tried business men crippled the 
church. To live through has required 
heroism, but they have lived and work- 
ed and grown. They’ have had 
unexpected  ill-fortune. The Bap- 
tist church, which bought the old edi- 
fice, were compelled to say, “You must 
deduct ten thousand dollars from the 
price of our church, or take it back on 

your mortgage.” It was hard, but it had 
to be done. They could not hold two 
churches. Our Congregational Union 
had to collect several thousand dollars 
loaned them long ago. It 1s our rule. 


We must treat all churches alike, With: 


fifty-three “churches—mostly country 
churches—importuning us to help them 
put a simple roof over their heads, you 
do not want us to waive our rule for a 
church which will leap into strength when 
we shall have roused them to their best 
by a generous lift all along the line. | 


‘Tam most loyal to the church build- 
ing cause I love, when I plead, ‘‘ Men 
and brethren, let us give, unmortgaged, 

to the Master, this sister church in the 
City of the Angels.” President Baldwin 
of Pomona, in the largeness of his heart, 

and with a sanctified common sense 
_ which promises well for his College, says, 
‘Much asI love Pomona College, if 
twenty thousand dollars were given me 
to use for the College or the First, church, 

Los Angeles, I should:say it were better 
for the church to have itnow, for ‘the 


sake of the Kingdom of Christ in Cali- 
fornia, of which the College is but a part.” 

I know it will make business for the use- 
ful Union to help get this burden out of 
the way. Praise the Lord, it’s going to 
be done before some of us eat a Thanks- 
giving dinner. Order your turkeys in 
faith, friends, but don’t eat them until 
you hear the good news. It mightily 
concerns Pomona College, all of whose 
consecrated faculty will follow their de- 
voted President in that self-abnegation 
which is the very life of a Christian 
school. Every home missionary may 
well follow the prayerful entreaty of good 
Superintendent Ford that this nursing 
mother of churches be set free for her 
best missionary work. There is no 
Christian interest in that sunny land 
which will not be forwarded by this he- 
roic, happy struggle. Therefore, breth- 
ren, pray, give, financier for it. I seem 
to think of little else, and surely it is 
worth attention. Real estate will not 
suffer. Real estate there is rising again, 
and is worthy to rise. Put yourselves in 
communication with that silver-tongued 
and gold-hearted pastor, who is brother 


to every pastor in the Sunny South ; ‘“‘pas- 


tor of pastors and teacher of teachers,” 
as he was lovingly styled here. 
Bid him good cheer, you who finan- 
cier strongly for other churches, for 
your prosperity is bound up with his. 
The battle has been long and the burden 
heavy, but the morning cometh and the 
sure doxology for deliverance. You who 
love Pomona, endorse her President’s de- 
votion, and lay the sub-foundation for 
her endowment by lifting this weight 
from the leader church. You friends in 
the north who covet everything good for 
the empire by the Pacific, put in your 
levers of love. Put them in the hands 
of out Brother McLean, who, with your 


backing, makes right things go until ho- 
Do not leave him 


sannahs fill the air. 
to ask for them. He is. going to help 
his brother in Los Angeles. Have a 
little talk in your private chamber with 
the humble Carpenter of Nazareth, now 
a capitalist whose city is paved with 
gold, and thank him for the privilege of 
using some of the fine gold of the king- 
dom where the income will be so large, 
Dear widowed friend, after you have 
pledged your mite, send this letter with 
a prayer to some eastern friend who lives 
for the kingdom, and pray him in the 
Saviour’s name to make an investment 
which will dividend in eternity. It’s 
going to be done, friends. Let us do it 
gladly. Be very sure if.we shall frater- 
nally help make up simply the unexpect- 
ed losses of these dear Los Angeles 
friends, they will rally, and ,.rousingly 
maké up all they had anticipated to do, 
and more. They pray the first thing in 
the morning about it, until it shall be 
done. Shall we pray with them ? 
EpwIN S. WILLIAMs. 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


PORTLAND. OREGON. 


The beloved pastor of the First church, 
Rey. T. E. Clapp, arrived at home last 
Tuesday. It is needless to say that all 
of us rejoice over his safe return. The 
wonderfully -impressive and touching 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was ob- 
served to-day. Seven persons united 
with the church on profession of faith 
(five ot whom were baptized), and two 
by letter. 

Rev. A. Rogers preached for the 
church at» Oregon City last Sunday. 
Pastor Lucas returned during the present 
week, and resumed his usual labors to- 
da 

‘The annual meeting of theState Press 
Association was held in Astoria, August 
28-29th. About fitty newspapers were 
represented. Much important business 
was transacted by the body, and the tone 
of most of the discussions was elevat- 
ing. A reception was tendered the As- 
sociation on the evening of August 28th, 
and Rev. George C. Hall, pastor of our 
church there, gave a most admirable and 


| cordial welcome in behalf of the citizens 


of Astoria, who left nothing undone: to 
render thé presence of the members of 


the press most enjoyable. Numerous 


delightful excursions were planned and 
participated in. None. of these were 


more interesting than the trip on Satur- 


day morning to Fort Stevens, and then 
by rail on the jetty, out into the ocean 
four and a halt miles. This stupendous 


»work has made the Columbia river bar 


ree of the past. Nevermore can it 
truthfully said that-there is any diff- 

in entering. this..noble river, At 
extreme low water the depth on what 
was once the bar is twenty-nine feet, 
and the action of currents is gradually 
making it deeper. ‘About eighteen 
months longer will be required to com- 


plete the work, and then the total ex- : 


pense will have aggregated’ the sum of 
about $1,300,000. 

When one stands in the ence of 
the boundless ocean, he:is overwhelmed 
by a» sense of his own littleness; yet, 


when such work is seen as has been |. 
necessary in the construction of this 


jetty, he is lost in wonder at’ the mar- 
velous control the human mind has over 


| Publishers’ Spertment 


the elements of nature. Indeed, man 
does make the wind and Sa. sea obey 


A terrible calamity was visited upon 


our brethren of The Dalles church last 
| Wednesday. A fire broke outand swept | 


away seventeen blocks of the best part 


odist, Baptist and Congregational 
churches. The loss will reach about 
$1,000,000. The people, who have suf- 
fered so, bear up under the affliction 
manfully, and will at once begin build- 
ing. At first it was thought that the 


_._| Congregational church, which was a 


very handsome structure, completed a 
little over two years ago at a cost of 
$10,000, was only insured for $3,500; 
but information given me to-day by a 
member of that church, who worshippe 
with us, leads to the belief that the in 
surance was nearly $8,000. On Thurs- 
day evening, in the First church prayer- 
meeting, the matter was referred to, and 
a subscription started to be sent to the 
Dalles church, together with a letter, by 
the pastor, expressive of our sympathy 
over their heavy loss. For the time be- 
ing the regular services will be held in 
the court house. 

At the Annual Conference of the M. 
E. church of Oregon, presided over by 
its labors two weeks ago last Monday, 
it was decided not to 
lay delegates, by a vote of thirty-nine to 
twenty. 

Professor D. L. Edwards, for several 


years connected with Pacific University 
at Forest Grove, has accepted a position 
in the Portland University, the new 


Methodist school established this year at 

Portsmouth, one of the suburbs of this 

city. The corner-stone of this edifice 

was laid on August 16th, One wing 

will be completed in time to hold a fall 

term of school. Gero. H. HIMEs. 
September 6, 


THE LABOR QUESTION. 


ital. The two first are the producers, 


tures by themselves. 


silver by themselves are inert, and are 
merely the stimulus to sustain the activ- 
ity of brain and muscle. 


crease of their substance or value.. The 
golden coins that haye lain for ages in 
the 
which the antiquarian’s researches have 
exhumed, have not benefitted the world 
even to the valie of a farthing during 
their long repose. ‘Take away from so- 
ciety the two classes of activity, brain 
and muscle, and capital, like the long- 
buried coin, would never advance the 


It has noright, in equity, to claim super- 
iority Over its progenitors, for it is the 
child of both brain and brawn, and it 
not only owes its existence to them, but 
it is also indebted to thet for its con- 
tinued vitality. 

‘It is in this assumption that capital 
has, throughout all ages, claimed, with- 
out justice or right, a pre-eminence over 
its actual creators, that the contest be- 
tween itself and labor is engendered. 
Until this truth is fully comprehended, 
and the true position of labor and its 
twin brother, brain, is established in re- 
gard to capital, the contest will continue 
with increasing acrimony and energy, 
until tragedy will take the place of the 
drama of argumentative persuasion. It 
is vain to hope for this recognition in 
society, which has so long been acting 
under the influence of the fascinating 
allurements of the assumed’ power of 
capital, for the delusion has been so in- 
delibly impressed upon every fiber of 
its being, that its eradication cannot be 
effected. Nevertheless, the fundamental 
truth and cause of the conflict is to be 
found in the fact as herein stated. The 
diagnosis of the disease is presented ; 


tive remedy be exhibited? — 

History has proclaimed by its state- 
ments of facts the verity of this asser- 
tion. It has told us that so long as 
labor was justly appreciated, prosperity 
and stability existed in the nations of 
the past. But when society became af- 
flicted with the corroding cancer of af- 
fluence, the decay of .the nations com- 
menced, and as no remedial agents were 
exercised their deaths were certain to 
ensue. Affluence produces luxurious 
indolence, and this in turn generates 
pride ; and Solomon, the man of wis- 
dom, has recorded the undeniable verity, 
** Pride goeth before destruction, and a 
haughty spirit before a fall.” In later 
times Sacred Writ intensifies the proverb 
through Timothy’s assertion, ‘‘ The love 
of money is the root of all evil : which, 
while some coveted after, they have | * 


sorrows.” 
history as undeniable witnesses of the 
validity of our proposition. Is there, 
then, no hope for the amelioration of 
the condition of the toilers?® Let the | 
profoundest statesmen answer the query! 


are now 200 churches, 35,000 converts, 
100,000 adherents, 275 schools, and 
30,000 pupils. _ Thirty-five languages or 
dialects have been mestered, into which 


portions of the Scnpture and Teligious 
books and tracts have been translated | 
PES OD and Engravers, 


and printed, and some knowledge of 
the Gospel. has reached about 8,000,000 


of benighted Africans.” 


of that city, utterly destroying the Meth- Fra 


Bishop J. M. Fitzgerald, which closed 


it women as 


In the labor phase of society there 
are but three classes: brain, brawn, cap- 


the latter is the depository of the profits 
made by the others above the expeeer 


Capital is not a producer. Gold and 


They may lie. 
in the vaults of banks or in the coffers 
of individuals, but at the termination of 
a day, week, month, year, or evenalong 
list of centuries, there would be no in- 


ruins of prehistoric cities, and 


world in utility, progress or intelligence. | 


can its fatality be arrested, and a posi- 


pierced themselves through with many | 
We have profane and sacred | 


Along the West African coast there | 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 


it is gow sannainks a price far above the 
ed article, selling as high as from $7 to 
gallon, and the supply is insufficient 
for home consumption. Mr. Elwood 
has one of the oldest olive groves in 
State, and commenced gathering olives 


| of gathered thirty gallons of olives 
tree, ma 3,000 gallons to the acre. 


The market price ce at wickled olives to-day is $1 
per gallon. 

- For further information, apply at the office of 
the Los Guilicos Olive Company, rooms 69, 70 
and 71, Chronicle Building, San Francisco. 


The Century for September has a paper by 


Col. A.C. Ferris describing an advénturous 
trip of a party of gold hunters to California in 
1849 through Mexico. Mr. Kennan contrib- 
utes the opening article, on ‘‘A Winter Journey 
Through Siberia.” The frontispiece of the 


number is a portrait of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, | 


whose poems are the subject of a critical re- 
view by Frank Dempster Sherman. The Hon. 


| Henry Cabot Lodge contributes a curious and 


suggestive study of ‘* fhe Distribution of Abil- 
ity in the United States,” which is made the 
more interesting by a series of tabular classifi- 
cations, President Seth Low considers ‘*The 
Government. of Cities in the United States.” 
In ‘‘Open Letters” there is a reply by a vet- 
eran to Prof Sloane’s article on pensions, to- 
gether with a rejoinder by Mr. Sloane. _ Prof. 
Folwell of the University of Minnesota dis- 


| cusses the **Weakness and Danger of the Single 


Tax. 


People who live in new countries are liable 
to be prostrated by malarial fevers. Inhabit- 
ants of cities, by reason of bad drainage and 
unwholesome odors, suffer from similar diseases. 
Ayer’s Ague Cure is warranted a specific for all 
malarial poisons, \ 


FOR RENT.— Five cottages of one and 


two rooms each to rent, at $2 to $5 per month. 
Location, ft re-no foothills. Address Miss L. 


A. Littieton, Zebra, Fresno ( ounty. 


To oblige a good deacon’s widow and our 
friends and the churches who need it, we keep 
in THE PACIFIC. office excellent unfermented 
wine. Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


Ladies, call at te Wonder Hat, Flower 
and Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Mar- 
ket street. New Hats, new Prayer new 
Laces, low prices. 


Deposits Received from $1 and Upwards. 


% 
CALIFORNIA. ~ 


Pacific Bank, Treasurer. 


$1,000,000 
3,383.33 


Capital 


Paid up in Cas 833 
Subject to Call. 666,666,679 
PAYS INTEREST FROM DATE OF DEPOSIT. 


Interest per annum (| 5, 52% on TERM Deposits 
for last two years: 4. 607, on ORDINALY Deposits. 


In connection with ith the Dank are the 
SAEIS VAULTS, 
on the street floor with the Bank, 

‘THE STRONGEST, witHour Exc EXCEPTION, ON THE COAST. 


Steel Safes, under the Renter's Control, from 
$4.00 to $50.00 per Year. 


Trunks and Valuable lo Packages, taken on stor- 
Fire-Proof, centrally located and 

andsome, we seclu and se 
fooms for the use of safe renters. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


(B) 
| (HE new 5-cent Stamp De it Sys- 
tem of the PEOPLE'S SAV. 
INGS BANK, a marked 
success here as W eee and 


Germany, 

It t is doing wonders in enco uraging 
small and in inc 
cating in yout minds val le les- 
sons of thriftand 


and all OF Om Bpplica- 
om our Agents or on applica- 

tion at the bank. 

B.O. Carr, lumbus Waterh 

Manager and President. 


San Francisco, California, July 1, 1891. 


H. McDonald, 


‘Ratablished 1 


4 apital Stock 
1,000,000.00. 


$00,000.00. 
Profits, 23.000.00 


Total, 1,823,000.00 
Average Resources,  4,541,000.00 
Yearly Volume of Business, 235,000,000.00 


(B) R. H. MeDONALD, Prest. 
San Francisco, California, July 1, 1891. 


Song Classics. Vols. I 
Two volumes, each with about 40 classical 
songs of acknowledged reputation. 
Piano Ciassics. Vols. 1 & II. 
Two large volumes, full music size, contain- 
ing 44 and 31 pieces respectively. 
Young People’s Ciassics. Vols. 


Each volume contains abcut 50 pieces of 
easy but effective music. 


iin Classics for Low Voices, 
Classic Baritone and Ba s Songs, — 
«lassie Tenor tongs, 
Classic Four Hand 


19 suy erior duets for piano by Hofman, 
Godard, Brahms, and other composers. 


ol i: boards, 1. th, 


OLIVER DITSOR COMPANY, 


453-468 Wasuinerton 


& Healy. 


New Yosx: ©. H. Ditson & Co, 867 Broad Oe 


_way. 


D O D GE BROTHERS 


Art Stationers, Pilate Printers 


25 POST ST., ~~ "BAN FRANOISOO. 
Wedding Work 


en the trees were four years old, and when | 


PERIODICALS -- 


- PUBLICATIONS 


YuP. K. Supplies 


735 MARKET ST. 


GEORGE WALKER, Manager, - - S.F, 


LOS OLIVE COMPANY 


Adolphe 


Olives Planted and Cultivated under the Supervision ot 


Flamant. 


Any person desiring to become interested in growing olives, 


and the manufacture of olive oil, under the management of an 


experienced person, may secure further information by applying 
at the office of the Company, Rooms 69, 70 and 71 Chronicle 
Building, San Francisco; or, at I os Guilicos, Sonoma Co., Cal. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


Everythin o in these lines with which 


to furnish a home completely. 


Special Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. 


641 to 647 Market Street. 


CHURCH 


PILGRIM CHURCH REGISTER AND RECORD. 


PREPARED BY REV. DR. BOYNTON, AND ISSUED BY THE CONGREGATIONAL 
PUBLISHING AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Prices: $2, $2.50, $3. 
Letters of Dismission; nook form—price, $1.50. For at the 


DEPOSITORY. 


78387 MARKET 


BIBLE HOUSE. 


SAN FRANCISCO CAL. 


— FOR — 


ORGANS 


‘LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS. 


26, 28 & 30 O’Farrell St., 


| stock, oldest Musto House. Satis- 
faction guarant teed. 3 


PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY. 
- THE LARGEST CO. WEST OF N. Y. 


NSURE IN THE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
The Fireman's Pend tae Co. has less at risk in 
8. F. in pevportos to its assets than the avera fe 

ents sc re r n : 
Head Off Office, Company’s Building, States 
401-405 CALIFORNIA aT., §, F., 


Ss. W. Cor. Sansome. 


J. Stapl 


Ber. & Pine Brs. - 


President; Wm. J. Dutton, Tine: 


| 2, New MonTGoMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO- 


0. HERRMANN. FRANK VEER 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


_ Importers and Manufacturers of 


& CAPS 
332-396 KEARNY STREET, 


San Francisco 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PBIOCES 


1214 MMerket Street, 
‘above Taylor. 


The Grand Autumnal 


OVERLAND EXCURSION 


To Chicago, Boston and Eastern cities, on ac- 
count of the. Ecumenical Conference of Meth- 
odism, will leave San Francisco Tuesday, Sep- 
| tember 29th. Tourist cars. Low rates. Quick 
time. For particulars address Rev. Dr. Du 
Bose, editor Pacific, Methodist Advocate, 63° 
“Clay street, San Francisco; or, 


Branch Store 


E. SHEARER, 


a * é 
| 
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